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By JESSICA KIM COHEN 
Staff Writer 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
hosted its first-ever Blue 
Jay Pride Week from 
Nov. 13-15 in an effort to 
encourage school spirit 
among undergra uates. 

1e week’s 
cluded on Saturday with 
a tailgate at the Athletic 
Center, preceding the 
Hopkins football team’s 
last home game of the sea- 


son. Syed Hossain, sopho- 
more class president, said 
the tailgate was a SUCCESS, 
noting that it had between 
four and five hundred at- 
tendees. 

“We really wanted the 
Hopkins students to de- 
velop a sort of identity 
towards Hopkins and _ to 


~ be really excited that they 


go here,” Hossain said. 
“Compared to other, state 
schools who have a lot of 
school spirit, where a lot 
of people go to the games 


CHAI, HAPI speaker talks 
on anti-Israel media bias 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


Itamar Marcus, the 
founder of Israeli media 
research institute Pal- 
estinian Media Watch 
(PMW), spoke in Hodson 
Hall on Nov. 13 about 
how the Palestinian gov- 
ernment portrays Israel in 
its media. 

The Coalition of Hop- 
kins Activists for Israel 
(CHAI) and Hopkins 
American Partnership for 
Israel (HAPI) sponsored 
the event. 

PMW’s goal is to moni- 
tor the messages the Pal- 


estinian government is. 


sending through the me- 
dia. Marcus wanted to see 
what Palestinian children 
were learning from the 
media and how it influ- 
enced their views of Israel. 

Marcus referenced 
the recent controversy 
surrounding the Temple 


; 
& 


Mount in Jerusalem, a 
holy site for Jews, Chris- 
tians and Muslims. Mah- 
moud Abbas, president of 
the Palestinian Author- 
ity, gave a controversial 
speech discouraging Jews 
from entering the site. 

“Nothing new hap- 
pened now that Mah- 
moud Abbas all of a sud- 
den decided to make this 
speech,” Marcus said. 

The speech Abbas 
made was broadcast on 
Palestinian media 19 
times in three days, and 
has now been broadcast- 
ed over 30 times. 

Marcus also discussed 
what he believed to be the 
origins of the second Inti- 
fada, a Palestinian upris- 
ing in the early 2000s, cit- 
ing remarks regarding the 
Temple Mount. 

After former Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon vis- 
ited the site, Yasser Arafat, 

See MARCUS, pace A4 
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To encourage students to attend the last home football game of the season, the SGA held a tailgate as part of its first Blue Jay Pride Week. | 


Blue Jay Pride Week aims to boost spirit 


— we want to have some- 
thing similar.” 

Many students 
sponded favorably to Blue 
Jay Pride Week. 

“Just having a day for 
Hopkins gear to build soli- 
darity seems like a good 
senior Dongju Lee 
said, in response to Thurs- 
day’s “Rep Your Club Day.” 
“You get to see who's in 
what clubs and what clubs 
are even out there.”. 

On “Rep Your Club 
Day,” the first day of Blue 
Jay Pride Week, students 
were encouraged to wear 
student group apparel in 
exchange for free donuts, 
hot chocolate and coffee. 


re= 


iK lea,” 


| Over 250 students par- 


ticipated in the event, ac- 
cording to Hossain. 


Following “Rep Your 
Club Day,” Friday’s “Hop- 
kins Day” asked students 
to represent the school by 
wearing Hopkins apparel. 
That afternoon, SGA hand- 
ed out Insomnia Cookies 
and Blue Jay Pride buttons 
and stickers by Q Level. 

“T think it’s great that 
people are trying to in- 
crease spirit at school. We 
really need that,” sopho- 
more Anna Hasche said. 
“People are so busy here, 
it’s nice to have something 


to encourage you to leave | 


the library and enjoy the 
full college experience.” 
SGA’s Sophomore Class 


Blue: Jay Pride Week in 
early October. 
See PRIDE WEEK, pace A6 
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mr. prolessor elected 
new Alghan president 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Staff Writer 


Ashraf Ghani, a for- 
mer associate professor 
in the anthropology de- 
partment, was declared 
president of the Islamic 
Republic of Afghanistan 
on Sept. 21. Ghani was 
a professor at Hopkins 
from 1983-1991. 

He was hired as an as- 
sistant professor by Sid- 
ney Mintz, a founder and 


retired pro- expected 
fessor in 5 E a lot from 
the anthro- a a his stu- 
pology de- * “(Ghani| was an dents. 
partment. It’s pos- 
“He was excellent teacher. sible that 
voted for, students 
as I recall, He expected found 
ae a aloe sronr tits hum © “dif- 
mously, ficult. He 
Mintz said. students.” was very 
“[Onee thorough 
hired], he — NILOOFAR = One thing 
was a real Haeri 1 remem- 
bridge : ber very 
builder. He ANTHROPOLOGY well is that 
was great- g DEPARTMENT CHAIR if some- 
—_— really jguuueeeemeemmens §=one had a 
getting to So projectize 
know peo- he was so 


ple in other departments, 


and I think did us a great 
deal of good — advertis- 
ing us and talking with 
people from other depart- 
ments about what we did.” 

Mintz said that Ghani 


| was regarded highly by 
Council started planning | 


| said. 


students as well. 

“He was a very de- 
manding teacher,” Mintz 
“In other words, 


[he was] one who asked 
a lot of his students and 
expected to get it. I think 
they respected him for 
this and thought that he 
was certainly serious.” 

According to Niloofar 
Haeri, the current chair 
of the department, Ghani 
taught classes on anthro- 
pological theory and on 
the Middle East. She 
agreed that he was a de- 
manding teacher. 

“He was an excellent 
teacher,” Haeri said. “He 


helpful [regarding] what 
[the person] should read: 
[He] helped you concep- 
tualize. That was some- 
thing that stood out.” 
Mintz and Haeri both 
agreed that Ghani helped 
them as well when they 
were working on their 
academic publications. 
Jane Guyer, a current 
SEE GHANI, pace A5 


SGA calls community forum to hear student input 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 

The Student Gov- 
ernment Association 
(SGA) called together 
an impromptu commu- 
nity forum on Nov. 13 
in response to the al- 
leged sexual assault of a 
16-year-old girl at the Sig- 
ma Alpha Epsilon (SAE) 
house on Nov. 2 and the 
subsequent moratorium 
on all social events in 
Inter-Fraternity Council 
(IFC) fraternity houses 
that was in effect from 
Nov. 6-14. 

According to the SGA, 
135 students attended the 
forum in Hodson Hall, 
and an additional 427 
people live-streamed the 
event online. The forum 


was designed to allow 
students to express their 
opinions and to explore 
possible solutions to the 
problems surrounding 
three campus _ issues: 
transparency and student 
input, sexual assault and 
alcohol abuse. 

The SGA released a re- 
port via email on Wednes- 
day summarizing the 
proposals discussed at 
the forum and providing 
links to relevant Universi- 
ty policies and resources. 

On Nov. 12, the SGA 
sent an email to the stu- 
dent body, inviting them 
to the community forum 
to engage in open dia- 
logue about the adminis- 
tration’s ruling. 

“The SGA recognizes 
that the recent rulings 
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PIKE President Luke Jenusaitis said he felt persecuted at the forum. 


by administrators were 
attempts to address the 
longstanding problem of 
sexual assault on cam- 
pus,” the email read. “Al- 
though approached with 
the best interest of the stu- 
dent body, we fundamen- 
tally oppose any deci- 
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sion-making process that 
excludes student input... 
Particularly, we do not 
agree with the disregard 
of the student-generated 
resolution reached by the 
IFC and the Office of the 
Dean of Student Life. We 
See FORUM, pace A4 
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By TONY SUN 
Staff Writer 


Guest professor Marc 
de Graef, from Carnegie 
Mellon’s Materials 
ence and Engineering 
Department, delivered 
a presentation about the 
numbers behind musical- 
ity in the Gilman Atrium 
on Friday evening. 

The event was hosted 
by the Hopkins Extreme 
Materials Institute and 
the Department of Me- 
chanical Engineering. It 
sought to build connec- 
tions between faculty 
members and graduate 
students. 

“The motivation for 
doing these sort of perfor- 
mances is so that gradu- 
ate students can see that 
the faculty are real people 
too, and not just people on 
a pedestal,” de Graef said. 
“We can really celebrate 
passions outside of our 
fields.” 

De Graef introduced 
the audience to the con- 
cept of harmonious and 
discordant * chords by 
strumming various ma- 
jor and minor chords on 
his guitar. De Graef then 
incorporated the various 
chords into a short blue- 
grass Dutch jig. 

De Graef proceeded to 
explain the fundamen- 
tals behind music theory. 
He first introduced the 
concept of the Western 
C-D-E-F-G-A-B scale, in 


Sci- 


which each octave was 
the direct equivalent of 
doubling the pitch. De 
Graef also explained the 
mathematics behind the 
scale, showing how half- 
steps in the modern C-D- 
E-F-G-A-B_ scale, which 
runs from C to C#, can 
be described intuitively 
by multiplying the initial 
pitch by 122. De Graef 
discussed how the per- 
fect fifth chord interval 
could be perfectly quan- 
tified by following the 
pattern and multiplying 
the base note by 1225. 
De Graef illustrated his 
point by playing Scarbor- 
ough Fair in A. 

From there, de Graef 
transitioned to the pure- 
ly mathematical discus- 
sion about music. De 
Graef and Norman D. 
Cook of Kansai Univer- 
sity in Japan published 
research studies show- 
ing how overlaying pitch 
calculations on a hexago- 
nal semitone coordinate 
axis granted a center 
area that contained all 
non-dissonant chords. 
De Graef initially made 
a __ spur-of-the-moment 
decision to contact Cook 
after reading an article 
in bimonthly — science 
and technology maga- 
zine American Scientist 
in which Cook discussed 
why some _ three-tone 
chords sounded better 
than others. 

Their research, which 
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Prolessor describes the math behind music SGA addresses BIT, 
community forum 


used a triad tension plot, 
showed how all the major 
and minor chords lie on 
or near areas with low tri- 
ad tension, while the aug- 
mented, diminished and 
suspended fourth chords 
lie on or near areas with 
local tension maxima. De 
Graef showed the ten- 
sions and chord progres- 
sions by playing “Bach's 
Air” inG. 

While de Graef was 
in college, he spent time 
traveling around the 
Dutch countryside play- 
ing with a bluegrass band 
called The Duelin. 

When de Graef en- 
tered graduate school, 
he was mentored by a 
formal musician named 
Kostas Chatzopoulos, 
who provided him with 
a more classical ap- 
proach to music. 

After graduate school, 
de Graef moved to the 
United States, where he 
worked as a_ post-doc- 
toral researcher at the 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara, De Graef 
began working at Carne- 
gie Mellon University in 
1993, and after becoming 
a full tenured professor 
in 2002, de Graef began 
bringing .his guitar to 
work in order to practice 
his musicality. 

To conclude his pre- 
sentation, de Graef 
showed a viral You- 
tube video by The Axis 
of Awesome titled “4 


Chords.” De Graef said 
that he dislikes modern 
music, which is overly 
reliant on redundant and 
overused chords. When 
the video ended, de 
Graef circulated around 
the room to answer ques- 
tions. 

Student attendees en- 
joyed de Graef's style of 
lecturing, which involved 
using his guitar to provide 
examples of the points that 
he was making. 

“I loved the integra- 
tion of the mathemat- 
ics and the music [in the 
presentation],” freshman 
Stephane Teste said. “My 
favorite part was when 
he talked about the math 
and then proceeded to 
play something to quan- 
tify his example, to show 
how it wasn’t abstract. 
Plus, I loved the music.” 


Many music students | 


also learned about new 
mathematical approaches 
to centuries-old musical 
concepts, such as the cir- 
cle of fifths. 


| increased 


“T thought [the pre- | 


sentation] was interest- 
ing,” freshman Aki Son- 
gunro said. “I’m taking 
a music theory class, 
so most of the concepts 
were familiar, but I did 
learn something 
about the frequencies. It 
was interesting seeing 
how what’s more harmo- 
nious and dissonant can 
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By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
meeting on Tuesday fo- 
cused on how the SGA 
can take action to resolve 
the issues regarding binge 
drinking and sexual as- 
sault that were discussed 
at its Community Forum 


| on Nov. 13. 


be modeled mathemati- | 


cally.” 


SEA panelists propose local environmental actions 


By SABRINA WANG 
Staff Writer 
_ Students for  Envi- 


ronmental Action (SEA) 
and Sustainable Hop- 
kins Infrastructure Pro- 
gram (SHIP) hosted Katie 
O’Meara, environmental 
design professor at the 
Maryland Institute Col- 
lege of Art (MICA), and 
Brenna Goggin, environ- 
mental advocate at the 
Delaware Nature Society, 
for their first Sustainable 
Action Speaker Series 
panel on Nov. 13. 

O’Meara_ emphasized 
that the creation of green 
spaces, such as_ parks, 
would improve the streets 
of Baltimore. Her presen- 
tation, titled “Baltimore 
Greening Strategies,” sug- 
gested several strategies 
that would increase the 
sense of community and 
improve environmental 
conditions. 

After giving a_ brief 
description of the causes 
of urban blight, which 
occurs when a city has 
many old and deteriorat- 
ing buildings, O’Meara 
explained her proposal of 
redesigning segregated 
boundaries. 

“The city border is 
contained and is without 
‘natural boundaries or fea- 
tures,” she said. “One way 
can be through organiz- 
ing a shared resource.” 

O'Meara also _ sug- 
gested that the boundar- 
ies of the city be changed 
by linking its landmarks 
together. This would in- 
volve evaluating whether 
landmarks, a category 
that includes parking lots, 
are assets or liabilities for 
acity. Then, she suggested 
that each school create a 
green space in a vacant lot 
nearby. If many schools 


create green lots, they 


can be linked together in 
what O’Meara referred to 
_as the “banding effect.” 

_ “The sense of connec- 
tivity is really important 
in addressing blight,” 

fe a aid tips one i 

ay nat one of her 

inspirations was a book 
: NY a 
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titled Not in My Neighbor- 
hood, written by journalist 
Antero Pietila, which dis- 
cusses racial segregation 
in housing, redlines and 
the distinct partitions of 
Baltimore’s areas. Redlin- 
ing occurs when banks 
refuse to make loans to 
people who are living in 
parts of cities that have 
poor socioeconomic con- 
ditions. 

“Historically, the prac- 
tices of polarizing wealth 
and poverty were inten- 
tional,” she said. 

Despite historical 
cases of discrimination 
within cities, O’Meary 


was optimistic for the fu- ° 


ture. Several projects that 
would make Baltimore 
more sustainable are cur- 
rently in progress. One 
project, called B’More 
Cool, aims to employ a 
number of strategies that 
would reduce heat within 
the city. 

Goggin, a Delaware 
native, discussed how her 
position as an advocate 
has played a role in com- 
batting sea level rise. As a 
result of global warming, 
oceanic levels have been 
rising, which poses a sig- 
nificant threat to areas 
that are near sea level. 

“The area around us 
is flatter than a pancake,” 
she said. 

Goggin aims to edu- 
cate politicians about the 
threat of sea level rise in 
order to save Delaware 
from drowning under- 
water. She asserted that 
whether or not politi- 
cians believe in climate 
change and rising sea 
levels, science has proven 
that Delaware is becom- 


ing submerged. As a 


result, Delaware has. be- 
come more vulnerable to 
superstorms like Hurri- 
cane Sandy, the deadliest 
storm of the 2012 Atlantic 
storm season. 

“It’s a wake-up call for 
everyone in Delaware,” 
Goggin said, “The penin- 
sula that Maryland and 


Delaware is currently 


sharing is sinking.” — 
Standing on the stage, 
ra 


’ who 


Goggin surveyed the au- 
dience to see how many 
people had voted in the 
most recent election. Only 
a handful of hands were 
raised. 

“The reason that most 
people don’t vote is that 
they don’t think their 
vote is valid,” she said. 
“Delaware [has] 800,000 
people... Only 34 percent 
of people showed up to 
[vote].” 

If more people voted, 
this could lead to shift in 
the politicians’ environ- 
mental priorities. 

Goggin also proposed 
several factors that would 
improve the current in- 
frastructure, including 
the installation and pres- 
ervation of wetlands to 
capture water. Wetlands, 
such as marshes and 
swamps, can be artificial- 
ly constructed. 

Nikita Singh, president 
of SEA and co-leader of 
SHIP, felt that the event 
was insightful. She appre- 
ciated the sense of cama- 
raderie between the audi- 
ence and the speakers. 

“The theme for this 
event was to show the dif- 
ferent ways that you can 
promote sustainability,” 
Singh said. “I’ve been to 
a lot of the speaker series, 
and I really liked the ‘real- 
world perspective’ that 
they can give you, and I 
thought it would be cool 
if I could 
bring peo- 
ple from the 
area, _ like 
Baltimore or 
Delaware, if 
I could give 
students 
were 
interested 
in sustain- 
ability an 
idea [of] 
where they 
can go from 
here.” 

Having 
joined SEA 
during her 
freshman 
year, Singh 
said she 


wanted to Two speakers discussed 


bring a perspective that 
differed from the environ- 
mental “activism” that the 
club commonly portrays. 
“In my _ experience, 
[people] picture activism, 
but they don’t see how 
technology can play in 


it... I thought it was really | 


cool to be able to show 
those different perspec- 
tives, and that’s the idea 
behind SEA and SHIP 
and all the environmen- 
tal groups on campus. I 
was really excited that 
the event played [out] re- 
ally well.” 

Her favorite aspect of 
the presentation’ was the 
level of intricacy of the 
politics that Goggin de- 
scribed. 

“T thought it was fasci- 
nating to hear how Bren- 
na Goggin dealt with the 
political figures; [it was] 
was pretty cool,” Singh 
said. ; 

SHIP 4s* currently 
working on a number 
of projects, such as the 
incorporation of more 
hand-dryers, that will 
make Homewood more 
environmentally-friendly. 
This past August, SHIP 
helped prompt the instal- 
lation of tinted window 
films, which prevent a 
large amount of heat from 
entering buildings, in the 
Ralph S. O’Conner Recre- 
ation Center and the Glass 
Pavilion. 
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The main focus of the 
meeting was to complete 
a report, which was sent to 
the student body via email 
on Wednesday, that sums 
up the goals and sugges- 
tions for the new admin- 
istrative policy that were 
presented at the Com- 
munity Forum. The SGA‘s 
recommendations include 
administrative 
transparency, restructur- 
ing bystander,intervention 
training (BIT) and mak- 
ing greater efforts to curb 
binge drinking. 

SGA Executive Presi- 
dent Janice Bonsu read 
a message from Dean of 
Student Life Terry Mar- 
tinez that defended the 
administration’s decision 
to enact a moratorium on 
all social events at Inter- 
Fraternity Council (IFC) 
houses from Nov. 6-14 in 
response to the alleged 
sexual assault at the Sig- 
ma Alpha Epsilon (SAE) 
house on Nov. 2. 

In her statement, Mar- 
tinez asserted that the 
moratorium was not de- 
signed to be long-term and 
that the administration is 
working on new policies. 


The SGA previously re- 


leased a stateme 
12 criticizing the adminis- 
tration for not consulting 
students before enacting 
the moratorium. 

“To date, there have 
been no changes [to the 
original policies]. It’s im- 
portant for us as the ad- 
ministration to work with 
the student body,” Marti- 
nez wrote to the SGA. “The 
plan is not intended to be 
long-standing, and we 
know sexual assault is not 
restricted to fraternities. 
This is not about parties; 
it’s about safety, and that 
appears to be conflated.” 

The SGA also debated 
whether incoming  stu- 
dents should participate 
in an online BIT program 
or an in-person session 
during orientation week. 
Senior Class Senator 
Parth Patel expressed his 
views on the importance 
of the BIT program. 

‘(The administration] 
will restructure the cur- 
riculum and _ freshmen 
must go to their assigned 
BIT day,” Patel said. “We're 
taking this seriously and 
making all 1,500 freshmen 
go through it. This is some- 
thing not for the next four 
years, but for years after.” 

Another idea that was 


_ proposed was for stu- 


dents to receive half a 
credit for attending a BIT 
program and punishing 
students who fail to com- 
plete a course with a hold 
on their ISIS account. 
Sophomore Senator 
Ale Saichin advocated for 
mandating in-person BIT 
sessions. 
“The act of actually 
practicing bystander in- 
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impact on students. 

“There's something 
about taking it online in 
private that makes you 
take it much more serious- 
ly,” Szymanski said. “It’s a 
lot more interactive.” 

Alberto “Pepe” Muniz 
and Heidi Woll, freshmen 
class senators, said that 
the BIT program would 
not be as effective if held 
during orientation week. 

SGA Executive Vice 
President Kyra Toomre ad- 
vocated for the creation of a 
survey for students to take 
after completing BIT that 
would give the adminis- 
tration feedback on how to 
continuously adapt the pro- 
gram. There was also a mo- 
tion to mandate BIT for all 
University affiliates and to 
offer the training 24 times 
during the school year. 

The discussion moved 
toward measures _ that 
Hopkins students can take 
to address binge drink 
ing. Ari Multak, a senior 
class senator, brought up 
Stanford University’s par- 
ty-planning guide, which 
discusses rules for party 
security, sober party mem- 
bers and offering non-alco- 
holic drinks. 

“We should look into ° 
putting together a similar 
party-planning guide,” 
Multak said. “We should 
figure out what works 
for everyone — the Inter- 


Fraternity Council, the 
Panhellenic © Association 
and SGA.” 


Members of the SGA 
also advocated for the es- 
tablishment of two ad hoc 
committees to help address 


and binge drinking. 

Sarah Zappone, a 
freshman class _ senator, 
expressed her frustration 
with the administration’s 
communication regard- 
ing its alcohol policy. 

“We proposed serving 
mocktails at our soirée, 
and it was immediately 
shut down,” Zappone 
said. “The administration 
is making alcohol a very 
taboo subject.” 

Matthew Brown, sopho- 
more class senator, said he 
hopes the administration 
will enact policies that help 
students understand the 
difference between alco- 
holism and binge drinking. 

Colin O’Connor, the 
president of Phi Kappa Psi 
(Phi Psi), also attended the 
meeting to offer his per- 
spective on how the ad- 
ministration and student 
body can work together. 

“I came here because 
I don’t see a position on 
SGA for an IFC represen- 
tative or Panhellenic rep- 
resentative,” O’Connor 
said. “I think there should 
be [Greek life] representa- 
tives for alcohol and sexu- 
al assault.” 

O’Connor also said 
that he hopes SGA will 
support Dance Marathon, 
a nighttime philanthropy 
event in the spring that 
benefits Children’s Mira- 
cle Network Hospitals. 

“!m gonna make a 
move for the IFC to cancel 


all social events for that — 


weekend so we can focus 
on Dance Marathon and 
bring in more philanthro- 
py money,” O'Connor said. 

O'Connor also said 


tervention training is alot that the IFC is working to 


different from just doing 
it online,” Saichin said. 
“1 think if we are so con- 
cerned about the culture 
of our school, it’s impor- 
tant that we take the time 


establish measures to en-— 


sure safety at parties. — 
“The [IFC] is trying to 
reinforce a third-party 


group to have a standard- 
‘ized procedure [to make 


out of our academic year parties safer],” O'Connor 


for this education.” 


i said. “I think the SGA re- 
SGA Executive Trea- - ally needs IFC and Pan-— 


surer Will Szymanski hellenic reps [on it]. We 


said that online. training need to have more of a — 
would have more of an conversation.” 


ar 


_ affirmative 
_ when 
ily need to intervene, it 
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By SHERRY KIM and 
ANNE HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writers 


College Democrats and 
College Republicans dis- 
cussed American involve- 
ment in foreign affairs at 
their annual debate in 
Hodson Hall on Monday. 
The event was sponsored 
by Charles St. News. 

Dan Adler, the debate’s 
moderator and the co- 
founder and president of 
Charles St. News, said the 
debate was intended to be 
as__interac- 


do believe, however, 
we can exert a positive 
influence on the world 
by working with other 
countries through dip- 
lomatic channels, but by 


no means should this 
take the form of com- 
mitted alliances... We 


should not take military 
intervention in other 
countries because we 
have such an atrocious 
record of it.” 

The Republicans also 
addressed the earlier 
points made by the Dem- 


: ocrats of 
as as pos- their histor- 
sible. a 66 : ic > - 

The Part of our ical exam 


debate topic 
was chosen 


Mission is to 


ples of in- 
tervention 


online by ’ stirs in Japan 
attendees decrease political and South 
before the apathy and Korea. 
event. ; ‘ ane “When 
Audi- increase activism we inter- 
ence mem- 99 vened in 
bers actively on Campus. Japan, we 
participated — MEAGHAN had en- 
by asking tirely de- 
questions to CorFEY, COLLEGE stroyed the 
the debat- country 
ers on both Democrats and were 
sides. Co-PRESIDENT only then 
“Our goal trying to 
with events rebuild 
such as this it,” Bled- 


is to encourage political 
discussion on campus,” 
College Republicans Presi- 
dent Liana DiCredico said. 

Freshman Emma 
Cook and juniors Cam- 
eron O’Leary and Joel 
Pally served as debaters 
from the College Demo- 
crats. Sophomores Dana 
Ettinger and Michael 
Bledsoe and junior Dan- 
iel Takash debated on 
behalf of the College Re- 
publicans. 

The Democrats ar- 
gued that US interven- 
tion in international con- 
flict can be more helpful 


than harmful, and adyo- 


cated that the US adopt 


more interventionist 
policies. In contrast, the 
Republicans took the 
stance that US interven- 
tion does more harm 


- than good, and said that 


the government ought to 
refrain from intervening 
in international conflict 
situations. 
Pointing to the histori- 
cal economic, humanitar- 


ian and military success- | 
es of US interventionist | 
| the face of terminal ill- 
| ness. 


policies, the Democrats 
argued in their opening 
statement that US inter- 
vention is ultimately help- 
ful in subduing interna- 
tional conflict. 

“Some of our greatest 
economic partners have 
benefitted from US in- 
tervention,” Cook said. 
“South Korea would not 
currently exist if it were 
not for US intervention, 
and Japan was rebuilt 
after World War II with 
large. US influence. On 
the human rights side, 
the US has also saved 
millions of lives with 
its intervention. The US 
and NATO forces pre- 
vented ethnic cleansing 
in Bosnia and Kosovo... 
In short, US interven- 
tion when we are invited 
to help in such cases as 
South Korea and Colom- 
bia saves lives and cre- 
ates vibrant, democratic 
economies.” 

The Republicans ar- 


. gued against the notion 


of making committed al- 
liances and asserted that 
the US should primar- 
ily support the interests 
of its domestic citizens. 
They also pointed to his- 
torical instances in which 
US intervention policies 
had failed. 

“tf the US has any 
obligation 


_ we necessar- 


soe said. “Similarly, in 
South Korea, the whole 
country was overrun, 
but we took it back and 
returned it to the people 
only» when they were 
ready to handle a democ- 
racy. Democracies, as 
such, cannot be forcibly 
imposed; they have to be 
willingly accepted, and 
every single failure is a 
result of us trying to im- 
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Democrats and Republicans debate American involvement abroad 


pose a democracy where 
it is not possible or not 
yet ready.” 


The Democrats also 
countered the Republi- 
cans’ points about the 


historical failures of US 
interventionist policies. 

“T agree with my col- 
league in that limited 
intervention has worked 
in the cases of South Ko- 
rea and Japan, but there 
are societies that are not 
yet ready for a full demo- 
cratic society, such as the 
case of Iran,” O’Leary 
said. “However, there 
are still places where we 
can, and do, spread de- 
mocracy, through sanc- 
tions and military en- 
gagement. For instance, 
Serbia and Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina have both be- 
come democracies and 
are now vying for EU 
members only 20 years 
after we intervened in 
their respective genocide 
conflicts.” 

The Democrats also 
addressed the earlier 
point that the Repub- 
licans made about the 
US intervening in situa- 
tions about which it lacks 
knowledge. 

“These knowledge 
problems have been our 
own doing,” O’Leary 
said. “We need to inter- 
vene only when the peo- 
ple actually want us to 
come in.” 

The session concluded 
with an open question- 
and-answer segment 
from the audience. Some 
of the questions included 
the positions of the de- 


baters on the issues of 
drone warfare, unilateral 
action, aid to Israel and 
the Ebola outbreak in 
West Africa. 

Members of both par- 
ties also gave brief clos- 
ing statements in which 
they outlined their re- 
spective positions on the 
topic that they were dis- 
cussing. The Democrats 
reiterated their position 
of limited intervention 
and underlined the ways 
in which previous inter- 
ventions had allowed for 
the US military to gain 
experience and had en- 
sured American interests 
overseas. 

The Republicans high- 
lighted their position of 
non-intervention and 
emphasized their argu- 
ment that the US does not 
have a particular duty to 
spread its ideals abroad, 


and the complexities of 
the political system... 
[here’s a whole spec- 
trum between liberalism 
and conservatism... So 
when we host these spe- 
cific debates, we get to 
find out more about our 
own opinions and hope- 
fully help attendees do 
the same.” 

According to Adler, 
Charles St. News spon- 
sored the event to reach 
out to Hopkins students 
and help them connect to 
events that are occurring 
off-campus and through- 
out the world. 

“We're kind of a new 
organization on campus,” 
Adler said. “We're a Hop- 
kins journal publication 
and our overall objective 
is to kind of bridge the 
gap between on-campus 
and_ off-campus. things 
and events,” he said. 


and that other nations 
were equally capable of 
sharing the burden of 
spreading democracy. 
Meaghan Coffey, co- 
president of the College 
Democrats, felt that the 
debate was valuable. 
“We're always happy 
to host debates with the 
College Republicans be- 
cause part of our mis- 
sion is to decrease politi- 
cal apathy and increase 
activism on campus,” 
Coffey said. “We would 
consider this event a suc- 
cess if even a few of the 
attendees are inspired 
to think critically about 
their own opinion on 
the topic. We’re not in 
the business of chang- 
ing people’s minds — it’s 
enough just to know that 
we might be helping stu- 
dents learn more about 
the two-party process 
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College Democrats representatives debated members of the College Republicans in Hodson Hall. 


Undergraduate Bioethics Society discusses legitimacy of euthanasia 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Under- 


-graduate Bioethics So- 


ciety (HUBS) hosted a 
forum that discussed the 
bioethics of ‘euthanasia 
and __ physician-assisted 
suicide on Nov. 13 in the 
AMR I Multipurpose 
Room. The forum fo- 
cused on a person’s right 
to end their own life in 


HUBS Co-President 
Ahmed Elsayyad opened 
the forum by discuss- 
ing Brittany Maynard, 
a terminal brain cancer 
patient who passed away 
on Noy. 1 after commit- 
ting suicide. Elsayyad 


read from an essay May-. 


nard wrote about the 
making the decision to 
end her life. CNN pub- 
lished this essay the day 
after her death. 

“After months of re- 
search, my family and 
I reached a heartbreak- 
ing conclusion: there is 
no treatment that would 
save my life, and the rec- 
ommended treatments 
would have destroyed 
the time I had left... I did 
not want this nightmare 
scenario for my family, 
so I started researching 
death with dignity,” 


Maynard wrote. “It is» 


an end-of-life option for 
mentally competent, ter- 
minally ill patients with 
a prognosis of six months 
or less to live... I could 


“request and receive a 
_ prescription from a phy- 


sician for medication 
that I could self-ingest to 
end my dying process if 
it becomes unbearable. 
I quickly decided that 
death with dignity was 
the best option for me 
and my family.” 

After reading about 
half of the essay, Elsayyad 
then opened the floor for 


discussion about whether 


% 
wedi 


or not people have the 
right to death. 

Garrett Anderson, the 
other HUBS co-president, 


responded by bringing up’ 


the concept of inalienable 
rights such as the right 
to life and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

“Certainly if you're 
considered to have the 
right to life — that is to 
say someone can’t just 
walk up and shoot and 
kill you — ‘you know, 
you have that right to 
life, shouldn’t you by 
that logic also have the 
right to death? You have 
control over your life,” 
Anderson said. “If [a per- 
son] is in a condition like 
Ms. Maynard, then cer- 
tainly they should have 
the right to death. Their 


“People can just refuse 
treatment if they don’t 
want it, so [euthanasia] 
is kind of just like speed- 
ing that process and for- 
going suffering. I think 
that a lot of people who 
think that it’s a huge 
ethical issue think that 
a few months of suffer- 
ing would be more im- 
portant to someone’s life 
than it is.” 

Elsayyad then clari- 
fied the difference be- 


tween physician-assisted 


suicide, where a patient 
takes lethal pills on. their 
own after consulting 
with a physician, and eu- 
thanasia, where a physi- 
cian gives a patient a le- 
thal injection. 

Elsayyad also: clari- 
fied that in order to be 


pursuit of happiness eligible for either method 
would of death, a 
involve person must 
avoiding 3 have a_ ter- 
all this ~1 think due minal _diag- 
suffering : nosis and six 
and pain, UN personal months or 
which she autonomy that less to live. 
described He ques- 
as un- one absolutely tioned at- 
necessary : tendees as 
and bru- has the right ME to why they 
tal for not death.” thought that 
just her rule was in 
but her -JACKIE DILLON - place. 
family.” Anderson 
Fresh- responded by 
man Fred- ‘suggesting 
die McCall responded that high probability of 


that he believed Maynard 
was not pursuing happi- 
ness by ending her life. 
“The way I see it is that 
if you are pursuing death 
as an option, I feel like 


it’s not so much pursu-- 


ing happiness. You're just 
pursuing not pain, per 
se,” McCall said. 
_ Junior Jackie Dillon said 
that euthanasia was not 
much different from other 
medical practices designed 
to alleviate ing. 
“There [are] options 


that would eventually 
have the same outcome — 


as choosing human eu- 
thanasia,” Dillon said. 


a 


death plays a role in de- 
termining when it is ap- 
propriate for someone to 
end his or her life. 

“When we talk about 
these specific instances 
of people who have six 
months or ‘less to live, I 


_ think that’s gone to a cer- 
tain threshold where it’s 


more or less ‘whatever 
you do you're probably 
going to end up deceased 
in the next six months, so 
perhaps it is ethical for 
you to go through this 
process of assisted sui- 
cide or euthanasia’,”, An- 
derson said. _ 

Anderson then  sug- 


‘considered to be less so- 


gested that in cases where — ting someone who wants 
imminent death is less to die and is in severe 
likely, physician-assisted pain to death, then that 
suicide or euthanasia is could be considered heal- 
ing in a sense.” 

Anderson agreed with 
Brown and pointed out 
the fact that doctors do 
sometimes harm patients 
or cause them pain in 
order to ultimately heal 
them. 

“Off the top of my 


cially acceptable. 
“However, in cases be- 
yond that six months — 
sO Say a year, two years, 
or even if you're termi- 
nally ill — then there’s 
the argument from the 
other side” Anderson 
said. “Wasting that time head, I can think of a 
is kind of huge problem _ root canal. They’re really 
for many people, for both painful... but by doing 
religious and nonreli- that, the doctor or dentist 
gious reasons.” or whoever is doing the 
Sophomore Charltien procedure is potentially 
Long said that regard- preventing infection, and 
less of the rules about if the infection were al- 
physician-assisted suicide lowed to continue, that 
and euthanasia, the deci- could lead to severe pain 
sion about when someone or death in the future,” 
should end his or her life Anderson said. “So in 
is ultimately in his or her that instance, a_physi- 
hands. cian is harming a patient, 
“T don’t —_ necessar- causing them pain, but, 
ily think that someone atthe same time, they are 
should tell you whether behaving in a perfectly 
or not you're allowed to ethical manner.” 
die, but I think that peo- The meeting con- 
ple need to really under- cluded with a discussion 
stand why they're doing concerning the logic of 
it,” Long said. © euthanasia and  physi- 
Attendees. also dis-  cian-assisted suicide with | 
cussed the Hippocratic. regard to the right to life 
Oath, which condemns and to death. 
physician-assisted suicide “The right to life is 
and euthanasia. just something you have, 
“But it may also be but the right to death — 
within my power to take it seems like you would 
a life; this awesome re- have to have a reason for 
sponsibility must . be it,” Dillon said. “It’s the 
faced with great humble- right to choose a reason 


ness and awareness of my to die. It’s not wrong or 
own frailty. Above all, right...it’s just not the 
I must not play at God,” same as a right to life.” 

the oath reads. Anderson argued 


Elsayyad asked at- against the idea that — 
‘tendees how they felt people should only be 
about the oath and permitted to undergo 
whether they thought it euthanasia if they are 
conflicted with euthana- abouttodie. 
sia and physician-assist- “I think that so long 
ed suicide. _ as you're following con- 

“T feel like if [the oath] ditions that you're not 
says that a physician's hurting anyone else 
only duty should be to physically... 1 think due to 
heal, then it could be personal autonomy that 
healing suffering as well one absolutely has the 
— not just physical func- right to death whether 
tioning,” freshman Izzy they have a good reason 
Brown said. “So by put- or not,” Anderson said. 
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awarded 
prize for 
invention 


By MARY KATE 
TURNER 
Staff Writer 


A Hopkins 
graduate biomedical 
engineering team took 
home second place and 
a $10,000 prize in the un- 
dergraduate division of 
the annual Collegiate In- 
ventors Competition for 
AccuSpine, a probe that 
assists with spinal fusion 
surgeries. 

The award was pre- 
sented at a ceremony held 
at the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office in Alex- 
andria, Va. on Monday. 

AccuSpine assists 
with the placement of 
screws during spinal fu- 
sion surgeries, making 
the process more accu- 
rate. The device provides 
the surgeon with active 


under- 


feedback that helps the | 


surgeon prevent mis- 
placed screws, which can 


cause damaged nerves | 


and arteries. It also uses 
vibrations and flashing 


LED lights to commu- | 


nicate with the surgeon 


when something is going | 


wrong. 

AccuSpine was cre- 
ated by eight biomedical 
engineering undergrad- 
uates: Clay Andrews, 
Anvesh Annadanam, 
Ravi Gaddipati, Luis 
Herrera, Bradley Isaacs, 
Adarsha Malla, Erica 
Schwarz and Eric Xie. 
The team worked under 
Chetan Bettegowda and 


Sheng-fu Larry Lo, who | 
| Clery Act very specifi- 


are both physicians from 
the Hopkins School of 
Medicine. 


Annadanam, the Ac- | 


cuSpine team leader, ex- 
pressed his excitement 
and gratitude. 

“We are very fortunate 
to have had the opportu- 
nity to participate in this 
distinguished competi- 
tion,’ Annadanam said. 
“We are very thankful 
for the support of our bio- 
medical engineering de- 
partment. Our team will 
continue to work hard on 
the development of our 
device.” 

A team of three stu- 
dents from the University 
of | Wiéconsin-Madison, 
who presented .an indus- 
trial 3-D printer called 
Spectrom, placed first in 
the undergraduate divi- 
sion this year. Third place 
was awarded to a team of 
four from Columbia Uni- 
versity, who developed a 
highly advanced orthope- 
dic implant. 

This is the third 
consecutive year that 
a Hopkins team has 
placed in this competi- 
tion. Last year, a Hop- 
kins team won first 
prize for its prototype 
titled PrestoPatch. This 
invention facilitates the 
use of electric shocks to 
treat patients that suf- 
fer from arrhythmia. In 
2012, Hopkins won first 
place for FastStitch, a 
suturing tool that assists 
physicians when they 
are placing stitches in 
patients to prevent the 
puncturing of internal 
organs. 

The contest, which was 
organized by Invent Now 
and the National Inven- 
tors Hall of Fame, pro- 
motes research and inno- 


vation through invention 


_ undergraduate 


FORUM, From Al 
are a community and this 
action is a breach of our 
trust and respect.” 

The SGA encouraged 
administrators to attend 
the forum in order to 
engage with the student 
body in this conversa- 
tion. Provost Robert Li- 
eberman, Vice Provost 
for Student Affairs Kevin 
Shollenberger and Dean 


of Student Life Terry 
Martinez were specifi- 
cally invited. Martinez 


and Lieberman were not 
able to attend, but Shol- 
lenberger and Title IX Co- 
ordinator Allison Boyle 
were present. 
Participants were en- 
couraged to be respect- 
ful in their comments, to 
structure their ideas to- 
ward outlining possible 


| solutions to the afore- 


mentioned problems and 
to direct their comments 
to the SGA moderators 


| and not to fellow stu- 


dents or guests. 
One student accused 


| the administration of fail- 


ing to properly notify stu- 
dents of incidents reported 
to campus security, allud- 
ing to the previous alleged 
incidents of sexual assault 
and stabbing that occurred 
at the Pi Kappa Alpha 
(PIKE) fraternity house. 
Some made accusations 
that the University was 
trying to ease out of dif- 
ficult situations by refus- 
ing to acknowledge that 
the events that occurred 
outside of the University’s 
boundaries are still within 
its jurisdiction. 

Boyle responded by em- 
phasizing the distinction 
between on-campus and 
off-campus happenings. 

“There are very clear 
categories on our security 
website of what is con- 
sidered on-campus and 
what is considered off- 
campus,” Boyle said. “The 


cally outlines what is con- 
sidered on-campus limits 
and what is considered 
off-campus. [The Annual 
Security & Fire Safety Re- 
port] does contain statis- 
tics of what is technically 
reported under Clery, and 
it also has crime that is 
going beyond Clery.” 

“In our report last year, 
we actually expanded our 
territory beyond what the. 
Clery Act requires,” Shol- 
lenberger added. 

Accusations of a lack 
of fair treatment escalated 
as Luke Jenusaitis, presi- 
dent of PIKE — which 
was suspended for this 
school year — discussed 
his previous interactions 
with the administration 
regarding such issues. 


“T personally felt per- | 


secuted [during last year’s 
incident],” Jenusaitis said. 
“And now it feels like 
we're persecuting other 
people — another frater- 
nity, everyone in Greek 
life, anything that con- 
nects to binge-drinking or 
sexual assault. We’re just 
grouping all these things 
together, when what we 
really need to do is target 
them one at a time,” Jenu- 
saitis said. 


Students also shared 


complaints about trans- 
parency outside of Greek 
life and safety issues. Tif- 
fany Lin, a senior who 
helps plan Spring Fair, 
said that the administra-. 
tion has changed policies 
for student groups with- 
out timely notification 
and information. 

“The issue here [is] that 
there is no openness about 
exactly where these poli- 
cies are coming from and 
who we can talk to and dis- 
cuss these rules,” Lin said. 
“No one in the administra- 
tion is really stepping up 
and pie: responsibil- 
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BME team Community Forum responds to administrative action 


ity for these policies. If we 
could put a name or even 
an office to these new poli- 
cies, it would really help 
the students trying to fol- 
low them.” 

Jake Stern, the presi- 
dent of SAE (which 
currently on interim sus- 
pension), also discussed 
his thoughts on the ad- 
ministration’s response 
to the incident at SAE. He 
first took the time to share 
what occurred the night 
of the incident. 

“No brothers are cur- 
rently under investiga- 
tion for this incident by 
the police,” Stern said. 
“This act was committed 
by non-affiliates of the 
University, who were not 
invited to the party. No 
brothers were present at 
the basement when this 
happened. When two of 
our brothers went down 
into the basement, as the 
night came to a close, they 
were informed that the in- 
cident had occurred. They 
took immediate action by 
notifying the police.” 

Stern then proposed his 
stance on the issue, dis- 
cussed what he saw to be 
the problem at hand and 
offered possible solutions. 


is 


“The fact that this event | 


took place in our house is 
disgusting,” Stern said. 
“However, the problem is 
not parties. The problem 
is risk management and 
fostering a culture to fight 
against sexual assault. This 
week [the IFC] voted, as 
a minimum measure, to 
have at least three sober 
brothers at every party, but 
this is not enough, and we 
aim to do more. We will en- 
sure that nothing like this 
event occurs in the future.” 

Stern proposed the idea 
of making Bystander In- 
tervention Training man- 
datory for participants in 
spring recruitment. 

Other students in the 
audience echoed these 
sentiments. Some  sug- 
gested that the training be 
mandatory for all incom- 
ing freshmen. 

Several sorority mem- 
bers also expressed their 
views on the issue. 

“There has been an 
inconsistency in how 
punishments are doled 
out, which is very prob- 
lematic,” Carlene Partow,- 
member of the Phi Mu 
sorority and president of 
the Hopkins Feminists, 
said. “I've heard from a 
lot of survivors on cam- 
pus that they don’t want 
to report their assaults 
because they don’t think 
their perpetrator[s] will 
be punished, which is 
very troubling to hear. It 
is something that needs to 
be fixed.” 

Partow also touched 
upon the discrepancy 
between the administra- 
tion’s treatment of frater- 
nities and sororities. 

“This is also applicable 
to Greek life in that the 
differentiated treatment 
between fraternities and 
sororities just reeks of sex- 
ism,’ Partow said. “For 
example, in sororities, we 
are instilled with the idea 
that if we’re seen in a pic- 
ture online witha red solo 
cup, we could get in mas- 
sive amounts of trouble. I 
have never heard any of 
my male counterparts in 
fraternities speak of such 
a problem. This all just 
goes back to the idea that 
women are supposed to 


_ be ladylike and Proper, 


and this is wrong.” 

Frances Zappone, presi- 
dent of Phi Mu and Panhel- 
lenic representative, also 


spoke out on the issue of 


differentiated treatment. 

“I think Greek life has 
the possibility to be a huge 
agent of change for this is- 


sue, which is very serious - 


on our campus,” Zappone 
said. “But the administra- 
tion needs to work with 
us, not against us. Pan- 
hellenic [representatives] 
met, and we brainstormed 
many great ideas and pos- 
sible action plans, but the 
administration denied us 
the opportunity to share 
these ideas with them, a 
fact which was quite dis- 
turbing to us.” 

While Shollenberger 
and Boyle did not re- 
spond to every one of 
the claims that students 
made against the admin- 
istration, Shollenberger 
explained the administra- 
tion’s point of view. 

“We didn’t ban Greek 
life’ Shollenberger said. 
“The intention was not to 
shut down parties. We ac- 
tually accepted the IFC’s 
proposal, and really the 


question was that we felt 
there needed to be more 
work done in the imple- 
mentation plan so that it 
was consistent and we had 
safety measures in place. 
Dean Martinez and I spent 
several hours with the IFC 
two nights ago to hammer 
out those details. It was re- 
ally about consistency and 
making sure that we had 
safety protocols in place, 
not about banning parties.” 

Many students who are 
not affiliated with Greek 
organizations shared 
their thoughts about the 
situation, emphasizing 
that the issues discussed 
at the forum affect all 
students. Some students 
were especially critical 
of the way that commu- 
nity conversations shifted 
from sexual assault to the 
IFC moratorium. 
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“This conversation is 
happening in the entirely 
wrong sphere,” junior Juli- 
ana Vigorito said. “I think 
this is deeply problematic 
and symptomatic of all the 
cultural problems in that 
we are all here because ‘a 
party ban happened and 
not here because a rape 
happened. If you want 
to feel some shame, now 
would be the time to do it.” 

The Community Fo- 
rum session ended with 
the SGA’s assurance that 
they would do every- 
thing in their power to 
address the concerns and 
issues raised by students 
in this discussion. The 
SGA further encouraged 
other students who did 
not speak out during the 
forum to either email or 
speak to individual SGA 
members separately. 


Marcus talks antt ‘Asrael propaganda 


MARCUS, From Al 
then-president of the Pal- 
estinian Authority, made 
a statement that Sharon’s 
presence on the Mount 
was defiling the land. 
Marcus said this anti-Is- 
raeli sentiment was also 
present in the media. 

Marcus compared Pal- 
estinian propaganda to 
the Nazis’ 
propaganda, saying that 
both depicted the Jew as 
having a long nose and 
the intent to hurt innocent 
people. 

In a Palestinian car- 
toon that Marcus shared, 
a father is sitting with 
his son, telling his son to 
throw stones at people us- 
ing a slingshot. Marcus 
alleged that the media has 
influenced Palestinian 
children to throw stones 
at Israelis. 

“How many of you 
have seen pictures in the 
newspapers making Israel 
look terrible when Israeli 
soldiers have had to arrest 
Palestinian children?” 
Marcus said. “The Pal- 
estinians want children 
on the front line because 
they know it is so difficult 
for Israel’s image.” 

Pictures like these 
have appeared in major 
Palestinian newspapers. 


‘Marcus said that these 


cartoons are another ex- 
ample of how the Pales- 
tinian government sends 
its messages to the public. 

Marcus also claimed 
that the Palestinian me- 
dia glorifies some of the 
people who have killed Is- 
raelis due to government 
encouragement. 

“Abbas is very much 
involved in this whole 
process,” Marcus said. 

According to Marcus, 
when three Israeli boys 
were kidnapped and killed 
this summer,  Palestin- 
ian political organizations 
Hamas and Fattah relayed 
the event to the Palestin- 
ians in a positive light. In 
a poll taken in September 
2014, 57 percent of Palestin- 
ians supported the kidnap- 
ping and 54 percent sup- 
ported the killing. 

“Who is making 
peace? Who is promot- 
ing peace?” Marcus said. 
“Why isn’t that what they 
do to get ahead?” 

Marcus also discussed 
anti-Israel songs for 
children that have been 
broadcasted through Pal- 
estinian media programs. 
He showed excerpts from 
one such children’s show 
and talked about the last- 
ing power of music. 

_ “Songs are very spe- 
cial,’ Marcus said. “What 
do you remember from 
kindergarten? You don't 


remember what you were 


2 
a’ 


anti-Semitic . | 
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Marcus discussed Palestinian Authority propaganda at a Nov. 13 event. 


told in kindergarten, but — 
you do remember the 
songs.” 

Marcus also said that 
anti-Israel sentiment in 
Palestine is not related 
to Islam, but instead is a 
norm created and rein- 
forced by the Palestinian 
government. 

“You've got these two 

categories of the non- 
recognition which is an 
attack on Israel as a na- 
tion, Israel as a state, an- 
ticipating the day when 
Israel will not exist, and 
you've got demonization, 
which is attacking us as 
human beings... We are 
enemies of Allah,” Mar- 
cus said. “This is not a 
problem with Islam. This 
is a problem with the Pal- 
estinian Authority.” 
_ According to Marcus, 
Palestinian religious lead- 
ers manipulate Islamic 
messages to communi- 
cate anti-Israel sentiment. 
Polls show that 90 percent 
of Palestinians identify 
themselves as religious. 

“Their religious lead- 
ers are saying that their 
religion inhibits them 
from accepting Israel's 
existence,” Marcus said. 
“The Palestinian Author- 
ity and Hamas — both 
teach the source to mean 
that they have to fight the 
Jews today.” 

PMW has also worked 
to promote peace, believ- 
ing that if the organiza- 


tion works with leaders 


around the world, it can 
encourage them to pres- 
sure the Palestinian me- 
dia to promote peace. 

Students in attendance 
said that they appreciated 
hearing different types of 
speakers discuss the Is- 
raeli-Palestinian conflict. 

“I thought he was 
really interesting and 
presented a side to the 
conflict that hasn’t been 
discussed on campus,” 
CHAI Outreach Director 
Danielle Blustein said. 

“1 think it is really im- 


portage for Beet hiire to 
aati 7 to 
Ny ? 


recognize that there are 


many varying opinions 
on many aspects of the 
conflict,” Sophie Tulkoff, 
CHAI’s programming 
chair, said. “I think that 
while his presentation 
was really interesting 
and definitely shed light 
onto what is going on in 
more extreme Palestin- 
ian media sources, it’s 
not necessarily valid to 
take that at face value, 
and you really need to 
understand that. And I 
really encourage people 
who went to the speak- 
er or who heard about 
the speaker to continue 
learning about the con- 
flict.” 

Tulkoff said that al- 
though speakers who 
show a clear bias to- 
wards one side of the 
conflict can offend some 
students, she thinks it is 
still important that Hop- 
kins hosts speakers with 
strong opinions. 

“T would just encour- 
age people to keep go- 
ing and not to get dis- 
couraged if they felt the 
speaker didn’t really 
reflect their opinions or 
might have been a little 
too on one side of the 
conflict,” Tulkoff © said. 
“{CHAI, as a] pro-Israel 
group on campus, defi- 
nitely [encourages] dia- 
logue with all sorts of 
opinions.” 

Dan Friedman, presi- 
dent of HAPI, said that his 
group invited Marcus to 
speak at Hopkins because | ; 
of another HAPI board | 
member's affiliation with | 
StandWithUs, a national | 
pro-Israel organization. | 

“There are lots of na- 
tional Jewish groups that 
try and bring a number of + 
speakers to campus with \ 
varying degrees of politi- 
cal affiliation and orien- 
tation on the spectrum,” | 
Friedman said. “A lot of | 

his stuff he presented at es 
our event itself is very re- 
cent that eben tt | 
out to the Public yet/ weak 
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Alghan president known as demanding professor IFC interim safety plan 
enacted after moratortum 


GHANI, rrom Al 
professor in the depart- 
ment and was a Visiting 
professor at Hopkins 
from 1989-1990, 

“[Ghanil] is a very bril- 
liant mind,” Guyer said. 
“He had [an] enormous 
memory. He could re- 
member fully what page 
a quotation was on in a 
particular -book. He had 
that kind of a memory 
— very detailed, very at- 
tentive — and he could 
configure very complicat- 
ed ideas very quickly. By 
sheer talent, by nature... 
he retained an enormous 
amount of very detailed 
material, so he did teach 
classes that required him 
to have a mastery of the 
theory.” . 

According to Guyer, 
Ghani also led and par- 
ticipated in workshops 
and study groups outside 
of his courses. 

Mintz remarked that 
Ghani was gifted with 
languages but humble 
about his abilities. 

“People who are com- 
fortable in three or four 
languages don’t need to 
waste any time telling 
you how smart they are,” 
Mintz said. “They’re never 
smart alecks about it. He 
was very good that way.” 

Although Ghani lived 
in the United States for 
close to 24 years, he spent 
his early life in Afghani- 
stan. After earning his 
Bachelor’s degree from 
the American University 
in Beirut, Lebanon, where 
he met his wife Rula, 
Ghani taught Afghan 
studies and anthropology 
at Kabul University in Af 
ghanistan for three years. 

He then received a 
scholarship to earn a mas- 
ter’s degree in Anthropolo- 
gy_at Columbia University. 

“During his time at Colum- 
bia, Soviet forces invaded 
Afghanistan, and the ma- 
jority of men in his family. 
there were imprisoned. 

Although Ghani stayed 
in America and went on to 
also earn his Ph.D. from 
Columbia, Afghanistan re- 
mained a prominent part 
of his studies. His doctoral 
thesis was titled “Produc- 
tion and Domination: Af- 
ghanistan, 1747-1901.” 

He taught briefly at the 
University of California, 
Berkeley in 1983 before 
taking a job. at Hopkins. 
Mintz said when Ghani 
left Berkeley for Hopkins, 
one of his Berkeley stu- 
dents followed him to Bal- 
timore to earn her Ph.D. 

Mintz said that dur- 
ing Ghani’s eight years as 
a Hopkins professor, he 
and Ghani became good 
friends. 

“I knew him at a time 
when his: children were 
still tiny and got to know 
them both,” Mintz said. 
“(My wife and I] visited 
[Ghani’s family] often. 
They’d come to dinner 


and we'd go there for din- 
ner. I got to know him in 
a domestic setting as well 
as in the office.” 

In 1991 Ghani left Hop- 
kins as an associate pro- 
fessor and became the 
lead anthropologist at the 
World Bank in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Haeri believes 
Ghani’s time at the World 
Bank helped expand his 
understanding of global 
financial systems. 

“I think Ashraf’s stay 
at the World Bank taught 
him a lot about the many 
layers of how financial 
systems work,”  Haeri 
said. “I think that really 
enhanced his knowledge 
of how countries work. 
That plus his anthropo- 
logical background gave 
him unusual skills.” 

Guyer, who also kept 
in touch with Ghani while 
he worked for the World 
Bank, said she believes 
that his motivation to join 
the Bank stemmed from 
the tumultuous situation 
in Afghanistan at the time. 

“As Afghanistan en- 
tered into more and more 
internal trouble, he be- 
came very devoted to 
trying to both learn the 
skills and be in the places 
where he might make a 
contribution of some sort 
to the ongoing develop- 
ment of advance,” Guyer 
said. “I think it was at 
least partly that which 
drew him from academia 
into the policy world. [He 
had] a real commitment to 
seeing how his work and 
his thinking could make 
a difference in the place to 
which he was most con- 
nected.” 

In 2001, after the fall 
of the Taliban, Ghani re- 
turned to Afghanistan 
and served as Special 
Adviser to Ambassador 
Lakhdar Brahimi, the 
U.N’s representative for 
Afghanistan. From 2002- 
2004 he worked pro bono 
as Chief Adviser to Af 
ghanistan’s then Interim 
President Hamid Karzai. 
He helped organize the 
Loya Jirgas, the govern- 
ment body elected former 
President Hamid Karzai 
and approved a new con- 
stitution in 2004. 

He also served as Fi- 
nance Minister of Af- 
ghanistan during the 
interim administration 
and made sweeping re- 
forms. In recognition of 
his accomplishments, he 
received the Sayed Jamal- 
ud-Din Afghan medal, 
the highest civilian award 
in the country, and was 
named the best finance 
minister of Asia by the fi- 
nancial magazine Emerg- 
ing Minds in 2003. 

After Karzai was elect- 
ed, Ghani declined an of- 
fer for a position in the Af 
ghan cabinet and instead 


requested that he be ap- . 


pointed chancellor of Ka- 
bul University. According 
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Ashraf Ghani taught in the anthropology department from 1983-1991. 


to Mintz, he had a major 
impact on that university. 

“He introduced very 
important reforms there,” 
Mintz said. “The univer- 
sities in that part of the 
world are very traditional 
and he sought to modern- 
ize the way in which fac- 
ulty and students relate[d] 
to each other. Apparently, 
that was very successful.” 

In 2006 Ghani was a 
candidate for Secretary- 
General of the United Na- 
tions (U.N.). According to 
Mintz, he had previously 
worked with the U.N. in 
2000 to help write the 
Brahimi Report to reform 
peacekeeping practices. 
However, the position ul- 
timately went to current 
Secretary-General Ban 
Ki-moon. 

Ghani also returned to 
Hopkins in 2006 to give 
the 13th annual Sidney W. 
Mintz lecture in Anthro- 
pology, which was estab- 
lished in Mintz’s honor pri- 
or to his retirement in 1997. 
Mintz said that Ghani was 
very involved in establish- 
ing the lecture series. 

“He had this idea that 
what they should do [was] 
establish a lecture in hon- 
or of me. A lot of students 
and colleagues... figured it 
would be possible to start 
a modest fund to sup- 
port a lecture series, so 
they did. And he was an 


‘important figure in that,” 


Mintz said. 
In 2009 Ghani ran in 
Afghanistan’s presiden- 


tial election. He came in 
fourth, earning three per- 
cent of the vote, and Kar- 
zai was re-elected. 

In 2014 Ghani ran 
against the runner-up 
in the 2009 election, Dr. 
Abdullah Abdullah. After 
a preliminary election in 
which no candidates re- 
ceived a majority of votes, 
Ghani and Abdullah, the 
front runners,  partici- 
pated in a runoff election 
in June. According to the 
results, Ghani received a 
clear majority. 

However, accusations 
of electoral fraud brought 
the election results to a 
stalemate. In September, 
the Independent Election 
Commission, supervised 
by the U.N. and financially 
supported by the U.S. gov- 
ernment, declared Ghani 


the winner after he signed 
an agreement to share 
power with Abdullah. 
Abdullah now serves 
in the newly-created posi- 
tion of government chief 


| eberman, 


executive, a position with | 


prime ministerial powers. 

After being declared 
the winner, Ghani and 
his team took to Twitter to 
thank their supporters and 
recognize the significance 
of Ghani’s nonviolent ac- 
cession to the presidency. 

“We've proved 
political affairs are not 
solved thru guns, but thru 
talks. We thank all Af- 
ghans who've waited pa- 
tiently all these months,” 
a post from his Twitter ac- 
count reads. 

Haeri followed the 
election and remarked 
on his unique position as 
a president and anthro- 
pologist. 

“T followed [the elec- 
tion] much more the sec- | 


ond time that he ran,” 
Haeri said. “I was very | 
interesting to see. I don’t 
think there is a single 
leader of a country who’s 


an anthropologist. It’s 
quite amazing.” 
Haeri also said she 


thought his knowledge 
of Islam would help him 
serve as an effective lead- 
er of an Islamic republic. 

“His deep knowledge 
of Islam will allow him 
to enter into meaning- 
ful dialogue with those 
who make certain claims 
about what Islam _[is],” 
Haeri said. 

Haeri also said she be- 
lieves Ghani may be the 
ideal person to handle the 
tumultuous state of af- 
fairs in Afghanistan. 

“Tf there is any world 
leader who might be a 
match for the depth of 
the problems of his or 
her country, it is probably 
Ashraf,” Haeri wrote in 
an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Guyer said she believes 
that Ghani has the right 
skills to govern effective- 
ly, but was unsure of how 
the government structure 
in Afghanistan would 
play a role in his enact- 
ment of policy. 

“He certainly has enor- 
mous tenacity, enormous 
intelligence and enormous 
knowledge, so what that 
will turn into in terms of 
policy and implementation 
will, of course, depend on 
politics in place,” Guyer 
said. “You could concep- 
tualize something but be 
unable to actually, do it be- 
cause of the administrative 
structure or the [receptive- 
ness] of the population.” 

Mintz believes that 
Ghani is well-qualified 
for his presidential duties 
because of his extensive 
experience in academic, 
financial and governmen- 
tal settings. 

Mintz commented on 
the apparent lack of stu- 
dent awareness of Ghani’s 
past at Hopkins. - 

“Im delighted to 
know that someone at, 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity has finally found out 
that someone who has 
been here has become a 
president of [a] country,” 


_| Mintz said. 
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By EMILY HERMAN 


News & Features Editor 


After a moratorium 
was placed on all social 
events held in the 12 
Inter-Fraternity Council 
(IFC) chapter houses, the 
University announced 
via JHUBroadcast on 
Nov. 14 that the IFC’s in- 
terim plan, which allows 
for invite-only events 
and requires the pres- 
ence of sober party mon- 
itors, will go into effect 
immediately. 

The email was signed 
by Provost Robert Li- 
Vice Provost 
for Student Affairs Kevin 
Shollenberger and Dean 
of Student Life Terry 
Martinez. 

Since the moratorium 
was enacted on Nov. 6, 
members of the adminis- 
tration have been work- 


| ing with the IFC to iron 
| out the de- 
that | 


tails of the 


tuting the moratorium 
without consulting the 
IFC or the Student Gov- 
ernment Association 
(SGA). The SGA emailed 
a statement to the com- 
munity on Tuesday 
expressing their frus- 
tration with the admin- 
istration’s actions. 

“Although approached 
with the best interest of 
the student body in mind, 
we fundamentally oppose 
any decision-making pro- 
cess that excludes student 
input,” the statement 
read. “We are a commu- 
nity and this action is a 
breach of our trust and 
respect.” 

Students were also 
given a chance to air 
their grievances about 
the situation at the SGA‘s 
Community Forum on 
Thursday. Shollenberger 
and Title IX Coordinator 
Allison Boyle were pres- 
ent to listen 
to student’s 


plan, which 


“The working 


opinions 


includes on admin- 
training group... is taking istrative 
designated transpar- 
party moni- a broad look at ency, as 
tors. building a culture well as 
SD hee E issues re- 
ing the and practice garding 
ast week, . sexual as- 
fhe IFC has of responsible sault and 
fleshed out behavior.” bring e ze 
its interim drinking. 
plan baie: — UNIVERSITY “4, “te- 
fining dif- STATEMENT Sponse to 
ferent types student 
of social backlash, 
events, es- Martinez 


tablishing the mumber 
of monitors required 
for events and detailing 
responsibili- 
ties,” the email stated. 
“With an eye toward 
resuming fraternity so- 
cial activities as soon 
as possible, the IFC and 
university also worked 
together to start training 
monitors even before the 
final details of the imple- 
mentation plan were in 
place.” 

The IFC formed the 
interim plan at their 
Nov. 3 meeting, which 
was held in response to 
the alleged sexual as- 
sault of a 16-year-old girl 
by two non-affiliate men 
inside the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon (SAE) house on 
Nov. 2. The plan, which 
also bans open parties, 
will be in effect until the 
organization works with 
the administration to es- 
tablish permanent rules 
to be applied to all social 
events held by student 
organizations. 

“Like us and our col- 
leagues in university 
administration, the IFC 
leadership is commit- 


-ted to effective measures 


that protect our students 
while enabling them to 
enjoy each other’s compa- 
ny in the social activities 
that are an important part 
of undergraduate life,” 
the email stated. 

These permanent rules 
will also be influenced by 


_ the findings of the Alcohol 


Strategy Working Group 
and its student subcom- 
mittee. The group, which 
was formed by Shollen- 
berger at the beginning of 
the semester, plans to re- 
lease its first report early 
next year. 

“The working group... 
is taking a broad look 
at building a culture 
and practice of respon- 
sible behavior; it is not 


focused only on Greek 


life,” the email stated. 
“We will solicit com- 
munity comment on the 
working group’s recom- 
mendations after they 
are announced.” 

The administration 


| was criticized for insti- 


» 


4 


said that the adminis- 
tration thought that the 
IFC’s interim plan was 
not ready to be imple- 
mented without a more 
clearly defined plan in 
place, and that the mat- 
ter needed to be worked 
on exclusively by the IFC. 
in the short-term. 

“They've put together 
a good proposal, but it’s 
a matter of, ‘Now how 
do you enact it?” Mar- 
tinez said. “[We didn’t 
consider consulting the 
SGA] during the interim 
plan [because] they were 
measures that were rec- 
ommended by the IFC, 
and so we went back to 
them with our concerns. 
As we continue to think 
about our policies and 
our broader issues, we 
certainly will do that. In 
this particular instance, 
it was between us and 
the IFC.” 

Shollenberger also 
said that much of the 
backlash over admin- 
istrative transparency 
stems from laws that pre- 
vent the University from 
sharing details about 
specific cases. 

“I think where we're 
always in a difficult po- 
sition as administrators 
is that we actually can’t 
comment on actual: indi- 
vidual student cases, in- 
vestigations or just plan- 
ning that we’re taking, so 
students then see that as a 
transparency issue when 
it really is about protect- 


ing students’ privacy,” 
Shollenberger said. 
Last weekend, the 


University hosted con- 
sultants from the North- 
American Interfraternity 
Conference’s Fraternity 
and Sorority Coalition 
Project, who spoke with 
students, faculty, staff 
and administrators and 
provide a report with 
recommendations — on 
how to improve Greek 
life at Hopkins in the 
long term. The visit was 
announced in a state- 
ment from Martinez to 
the Greek community 
posted on the Fraternity 
and Sorority Life Face- 
book page on Oct. 13. 
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By EMILY HERMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The Society for Neu- 
roscience (Sf{N) awarded 
Michela Gallagher, the 
Krieger-Eisenhower Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and 
Neuroscience, with the 
Mika Salpeter Lifetime 
Achievement Award at its 
annual Neuroscience con- 
ference in Washington, 
D.C. on Tuesday. 

SfN gives this $5,000 
award annually to an in- 
dividual with an exempla- 


PBSJHU.EDU 
Gallagher received a $5,000 award for her neuroscience research. 


focused on the neurobi- 
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Gallagher receives SGA hosts Pride Week to rally unity. spirit 
neurosclence prize 


PRIDE WEEK, From Al 

“We wanted to focus 
on students and really get 
everyone out to a game 
together,” Ale Saichin, a 
sophomore class senator, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “As a council, 
we were tired of hearing 
that Hopkins had no spir- 
it, SO we wanted to show 
every Hopkins student 
just how much spirit was 
Waiting to be shown.” 

Following the Sopho- 
more Class Council's pro- 


| posal for Blue Jay Pride 


Week, the SGA formed 
an ad hoc Blue Jay Pride 
Committee to plan fu- 
ture events that promote 
school spirit. 

“That's just kind of the 
mission of the SGA,” Hos- 
sain said. “The fact that 


| we represent the student 


ology of the aging brain. | 


Her most recent work 
found that overactivity 


in key brain circuits in- | 


creases the severity of the 
symptoms of amnestic 
Mild Cognitive Impair- 
ment (aMC]I) in patients. 
Sf£N noted Gallagher's 
work in the late 1970s, 
which illustrated the neu- 
rotransmitter norepineph- 
rine’s involvement in mod- 
ular memory processes, 
as a major contribution to 
the field of cognitive neu- 


ry career who roscience. | 
has actively Gallagher | 
promoted “T] share this has also re- | 
professional - ceived sup- | 
achievement award with my _ port forher 
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dents’ careers in the field 
by allowing them to join 
her research projects. She 
has mentored more than 
40 pre- and post-doctoral 
students, the majority of 
whom have continued on 
to successful careers in 
science. 

She also serves as the 
director of the Univer- 
sity’s Neurogenetics and 
Behavior Center, which 
studies _genetically-ma- 
nipulated mice. 

“I am honored to be 
recognized by the Society 
of Neuroscience,” Gal- 
lagher said. “I share this 

_ award with my own men- 
tors, colleagues and terrif- 
ic students who have con- 
tributed to our research 
and discoveries over so 
many years.” 


Gallagher’s research, 


which uses both animal 
and human models, has 


of the Psychological and 
Brain Sciences Depart- 


ment from 2000-2007, as | 


the Vice Provost for Aca- 
demic Affairs from 2008- 
2011 and as interim dean 


‘for the Krieger School of 


Arts and Sciences in 2010. 

~ In 2010, the American 
Psychological Association 
awarded Gallagher the 
D.O. Hebb Distinguished 
Scientific | Contribution 
Award. She has contrib- 


‘uted to more than 250 


papers in psychology and 
neuroscience. 

Next semester, Gal- 
lagher will teach The 
Aging Brain, an un- 
dergraduate course on 
age-related changes in 
mental and cognitive 
function, and Topics in 
Neurocognitive Aging, 
a graduate seminar on 
memory loss and A\l- 
zheimer’s Disease. 


body, it’s kind of our im- 
plied duty that we have 
to unite the student body 


together.” 
Some students com- 
mented on the timing 


of the event in light of 
allegations of a lack of 
administrative transpar- 
ency. Saichin noted that 
this might have affected 
the event’s attendance. 

“T think the student 
body was feeling a bit 
raw after the unfolding of 
events in the past couple 


of weeks,” Saichin wrote. 
“[S]o the events like giv- 
ing away coffee and do- 
nuts on a cold November 
morning was a gesture 
that many — students 
weren't expecting, and 
they were thrilled.” 

Saichin also wrote that 
it was difficult to. pro- 
mote the events on social 
media because students 
were posting about their 
thoughts on the admin- 
istration and the mora- 
torium on_ Inter-Frater- 
nity Council (IFC) social 
events. 

“T think the event 
definitely had received 
less attention than we 
had anticipated in the 
months of planning 
leading up to the game, 
but it was definitely hard 
to break through a lot of 
the social media post- 
ings happening in the 
past few weeks, includ- 
ing the push SGA was 
making for the success- 
ful community forum 
held on Thursday night,” 
Saichin wrote. 

Many students also 
said that they were too 
busy with exams to at- 
tend Blue Jay Pride Week 
events. 

“Tt is difficult to have 
a time for it, because 
once midterms start in 


the semester, they nev- 
er really let up,” junior 
Randy Cruz said. “Most 
students will be busy 
studying or too exhaust- 
ed to go to the events. | 
don’t know if it is pos- 
sible, but having no ma- 
jor exams, for at least 
core classes, would make 
things better and give 
people more time to con- 
sider going.” 

Some students said 
they wished Blue Jay 
Pride Week had spanned 
an actual week, rather 
than only three days. 

“It would be cool to 
have at least some little 


thing happen every day 
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of the week,” junior Ka- 
tie Chang said. “Keep re- 
minding the student body 
the entire week about it, 
so that even if you miss 
the first day or two, you 
still have time to join in 
on the fun. But that’d be a 
lot of work on SGA.” 

Overall, the organizers 
were pleased with Blue 
Jay Pride Week’s turnout, 
especially considering it 
was their first time hold- 
ing the event, 

“Our main goal was to 
have this become a huge 
event down the road, in 
three or four years,” Hos- 
sain said. “We just want- 
ed to start the tradition.” 


NANCY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Blue Jay Pride Week energized students with food and other treats. 


TASA holds festival to celebrate Taiwanese culture 


By ALEX DRAGONE 


_ Staff Writer 


The Tour of Taiwan 


festival, hosted by the 
Taiwanese American 
Students Association 


(TASA), took place in the 
Glass Pavillion on Satur- 
day night. 

“Our goal here was 
to spread knowledge of 
Taiwanese culture,” Lisa 
Ni, co-president of TASA 
said. “I'd say that would 
constitute success.” 

The festival ran from 
9 p.m. to 11 p.m. -and 
featured four different 
stations, each demon- 
strating an element of 
Taiwanese culture. Each 
of the four stations also 
represented a promi- 
nent city in Taiwan — 
Hualien, Taipei, Kaohsi- 
ung and Taichung. 

“We wanted to high- 
light these four cities,” 
Eric Ong, co-president 
of TASA said. “At two of 
the stations we have tra- 
ditional food, and at the 
other two, we have tradi- 
tional Taiwanese crafts.” 

At the Taipei booth, 
group members served 
braised pork rice and scal- 
lion pancakes, two popu- 
lar Taiwanese dishes. 


freshman Will 
_ said. “I saw one guy make: , 
_ aneight-petal flower” 


“The food was great,” 
freshman Eric Tsai said. 

“Treally liked the pork 
with soy sauce,” fresh- 
man Tolani Ayeni added. 

According to Ni, TASA 
cooked these foods the 
night before the event 
and the morning of the 
event. 

The Taichung station 
featured the popular Tai- 
wanese drink bubble tea, 
which is a mixture of tea, 
fruit and tapioca balls. 

“We had three hun- 
dred cups for bubble tea 
at the beginning,” Ni 
said at around 9:40 p.m. 
“Now we're almost out. 
It’s a great problem to 
have.” 

- One of TASA‘s _pri- 
mary concerns was. that 
the event would simply 
be viewed as a free food 
giveaway. 

“We have this reputa- 
tion as a group that just 
serves food, and we want- 


~ed- to branch out from 


that,” Ni said. 

To showcase Taiwan- 
ese culture beyond food, 
the festival included two 
stations in which stu- 
dents could make their 
own native Taiwanese 
crafts. 

At the Fusion station, 
which was named after 
the city with the largest 


| aboriginal population in 


Taiwan, students could 
construct crafts includ- 
ing necklaces, bracelets 
and hair pins from a va- 
riety of strings and beads 
in the style of the Paiwan 
tribe of Taiwan. Accord- 
ing to the CIA World 
Factbook, two percent 
of Taiwan’s population 


is descended from the | 


original | Austronesian 
inhabitants of the island, 
and the Paiwan is one 
of 13 indigenous tribes 
currently living on the 
island. 


“I loved the knots” 


that some people made,” 
Scerbo 


Ayeni also 


enjoy 


_ the cultural addition that | F 
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_ “The arts and 
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At the Kaohsiung 
booth, group members 
directed students in 
making  shuttlecocks, 
which are used in Tai- 
wan in a manner simi- 
lar to hacky sacks. Users _ 
played a game in which — 
stood in a circle and 
kicked the shuttlecock to 
one another. 

“The people at the 
shuttlecock booth were 
incredibly nice,” fresh- 
man Brian McConnell 
said. “They helped ‘us 
out.” 

The festival also had 
a photo booth, where 
students could put on 
props and have their 
photos taken in front of 
some pictures of Taiwan. 
TASA uploaded 127 pho- 
tos from the booth to its 


Facebook page on Mon- 
day evening. 

If students received 
cards from all four sta- 
tions, they were eligible 
The 


to enter a raffle. 


and 


e raffle too 
slides Turtle” plush 
doll, and two runner-ups 
won Chipotle gift cards. 
Students could also win 
an Inter-Asian Council 
T-shirt. 

“T really want that tur- 
tle. I hope it’s that size,” 
he said, looking at a mas- 
sive projection of the tur- 
tle on.a wall. 

Students were satisfied 
with the festival. 

“Tt was a great cultural 
experience,” Tsai said. “I 
would definitely recom- 
mend this to my friends.” 


Hopkins surgeon builds 
artificial hand for teacher 


By SARI AMIEL 
News & Features Editor 


Dro Albert’ Chima 
trauma surgeon at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital and 
an assistant professor of 
surgery at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine, re- 
cently decided to con- 


“struct a prosthetic hand 


for Patti Anderson, a 
fourth-grade teacher at 
Western Salisbury  El- 
ementary School after 
her students wrote to the 
doctor on her behalf.. 


A fifth-grade class was _ 


reading a Baltimore Sun 


story through Newsela, 


a program that simpli- 


fies news stories to boost _ 
com- i 4 

prehension skills: The ar- 

ticle profiled a five-year- 


students’ reading 


al prosthetic hands that 
cost $40,000. 

The students wrote let- 
ters to Chi’s office to ask 
him to build a hand for - 
one of the school’s fourth 
grade teachers, who had 
lost the use in one of her 
hands after an accident 
during her senior year of ; 
high school. 

“Thank you for. all 
the hard work for young 
children with Robotic 
hands,” read one of the 
letters. “Can you please 
donate a Robotic hand to 
my old 4th grade teach- 
er? I care about her and 


that is why I am 
this leter” meee 


glow-in-the-dark 


-old boy who received a cem 
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Fresh Food Cafe 
Regular service ends at 2:00PM 
Modified buffet dinner from 5:00-7:00PM 
for meal plan participants 
Modified buffet dinner from 5:00-7:00PM 
for meal plan participants 
Charles Street Market Bamboo Cafe Stone Mill Bakery 
Closes at 8:00PM — Closes at 8:00PM _ Closes at 1:00PM 
Market at Levering & 
5eak 7 sting Comp y 


Regular service and hours 


Fresh Food Cafe | 


Modified continental breakfast from 
8:00-10:00AM for meal plan participants 


All other campus dining facilities are closed 


PERI TT LPP 


All campus dining facilities closed 


oF 
2 


' 
; Market at Levering / 
4 Regular hours (only Lunchbox and if 
q One Bowl stations open) 
: Chesapeake Bay Roasting Company 


Open 7:30AM-2:00PM 
All other campus dining facilities are closed 


All campus dining facilities closed 


Fresh Food Cafe & Nolan’s 
Re-opens at 5:00PM for regular dinner 
and late night service 


Charles Street Market 


Re-opens at Noon 
Deli open noon-midnight 


All other campus dining facilities closed 
|Dining 
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oO you need 
to get out of 
Charles Vil- 
Are 

you in need 
of a new brunch place? Is 
your sanity begging you 
to treat yo'self to a good 
weekend meal? You've 
come to the right people 
and the right place. 

We're brunch freaks. A 
combination of breakfast 
and lunch that basically 
allows you to consume 
two meals, sweet and sa- 
vory, in one — honestly 
could any foodie ask for 
more? From Baltimore to 
our hometown New York 
to Paris, France where we 
spent a semester abroad, 
we've explored brunch 
places fanatically. Even 
the French love brunch 
enough to turn the act 
of eating it into a French 
verb, bruncher. 

So ou bruncher in Bal- 
timore? Here are three 
of our faves for hearty 
meals, good atmosphere 
and excellent service that 
have led us to explore new 
neighborhoods. City Cafe, 
Food Market and Wood- 
berry Kitchen are must- 
brunch spots, each with a 
different vibe. 

We'll whet our brunch 
appetites with City Café. A 
modern spot in Mount Ver- 
non with a chrome-clad in- 
terior, lots of sunlight and 
high ceilings, City Café is 


lage? 


Lee 


Pineapple-mango salsa 
added great sweetness 
to each forkful. The side 
of fries were traditional, 
nothing fancy but decent. 
The Crab Cake Sand- 
wich was served on the 
same huge brioche bun, 
which was toasted to per- 
fection. The Crab Cake was 
not overly mayonnaise-y 
and had sizeable lumps of 
crab it. We still think Food 
Market’s crab cake is bet- 
ter, but more on that later. 
We got chips and salsa on 
the side for this dish, and 
the chips were crisp, thick, 


piel empet 
=>" Alex Barbera and :*:.: 
chee, Georgina Rupp 
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and the food is churned 
out efficiently. Make a res- 
ervation here because it is 
always busy! You'll prob- 
ably have to spend a long 
time reading the menu, 
so it’s a good thing your 
waiter will bring compli- 
mentary cinnamon buns 
for your table. 

A Bloody Mary is the 
drink of choice here and is 
deliciously spicy. We final- 
ly decided on an order of 
the Grand Marnier French 
Toast for the table. It came 
with a rich fig butter, 
maple syrup, granola top- 
ping and a sprinkling of 
blueberries. A super sweet 
dish, it was ideal for shar- 
ing since we're not sure 
we could have handled a 
whole plate (and we have 
high tolerances for sugar). 
The Blackened Salmon 
BLT was good, although 
the brioche bun was about 
three times the size of the 
piece of salmon it held. 


Chicken Salad was good 
although nothing special. 
That it was overdressed 
was our main complaint, 
but the dried cherries were 
an excellent touch. 

Now onto the entrée 
at the chic Food Mar- 
ket in Hampden, where 
you will find unique 
dishes on a _ whimsi- 
cal menu, organized by 
“Funchies,” “Brunchies” 
and “Lunchies,” with a 
choice of “R-Rated” or “G- 
Rated” beverages. We love 
their menu because it is 
so Baltimore-centric and 
fun to read. Acoustics here 
are not great, so for good 
conversation, we recom- 
mend a brunch visit over 
dinner. It’s possible to get 
a table without a reserva- 
tion in the morning, which 
makes this spot stand out 
among our list of three. 

Before you even com- 
mit to ordering food, a 
waiter will bring over 
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We have a hunch that you need brunch 


or 
sh 
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COURTESY OF ALEX BARBERA AND GEORGINA RUPP 
The flavors of Woodberry Kitchen’s doughnut plate changes with the season, so don’t forget to order them! 


delicious mini slices of 
pound cake. This is a 
tasty preview of dishes to 
come. If you're going the 
lunch route for brunch, as 
we said before, the crab 
cakes with yummy tar- 
tar sauce are a good op- 
tion. But if you're feeling 
breakfast-y, we recom- 
mend you follow up the 
gratis pound cake with 
the Lil Heathbar Pan- 
cakes. The plate comes 
with three small and thin 
pancakes that give you 
the kind of sweetness that 
doesn’t overwhelm your 
tastebuds in the morning. 
It’s also the perfect dish 
to share. Next, we recom- 
mend one of their most 
popular brunch items: 
the Smokey Bowl, which 
includes bacon, gouda 
cream, potato gratin, 
dippy eggs, english muf- 
fin and hollandaise. It is a 
rather hearty meal, but it’s 
worth trying. 

Other possibilities for 
a breakfast brunch are the 
Turkey Sausage Tacos or 
the Breakfast Wrap (both 
of which are pretty spicy). 
The only plate we would 
suggest you avoid is the 
Army Breakfast (bacon, 
sausage, grits, eggs, break- 
fast potatoes and wheat 
bread) — all the ingredi- 
ents seem to be kind of 
thrown together on the 
plate. We're all for simplici- 
ty, but with so many things 
on one plate and so little 
flavor to pick up, we think 
there are other, better op- 
tions at The Food Market. 


And for the grand fi-. 


nale, all hail Woodberry 
Kitchen! With its rustic 
vibe and knowledgeable 
flannel-wearing waiters, 
Woodberry always comes 
through with our favor- 
ite brunches. As soon as 
you get in the restaurant, 
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take in the exposed brick, 
hanging lightbulbs, lan- 
terns and wall of logs. 
Equally charming but a 
bit chilly at this time of 
year, sit outside with the 
mums and _ succulents 
and warm up next to the 
big bonfire or toasty fur- 
naces. No matter where 
you choose to sit at Wood- 
berry, the atmosphere is 
laid-back yet refined and 
sophisticated. The waiters 
are always very available 
and eager to answer any 
questions you might have. 

Here’s our two-cents 
on Woodberry’s brunch: 
Be sure to start off with 
your coffee-esque drink 
of choice. For coffee drink- 
ers, our suggestion is the 
Maple Latte for a twist 
on your typical cup of 
joe. If you're set on a real 
java kick to commence 
your day, be sure to try 
one of the coffee presses! 
If coffee isn’t your go-to 
morning drank, try the 
earl gray latte. It’s similar 
to Carma’s Twiggy drink 
minus the vanilla. 

Now onto the serious 
stuff: Order the dough- 
nut plate. This is not a 


suggestion. If doughnuts | 


aren't really your thing, 
order them anyway. The 
menu changes often, but 
it usually includes some 
variation of a doughnut 
plate. Whatever it is, order 
it. Ours came with a ma- 
ple-glazed doughnut, two 
mini sugared ones and a 
bite-sized, plain one. They 
were flakey yet soft, sweet 
but not overwhelming, and 
definitely a great precursor 
to our main meal. We can't 
stress this enough. 

As for your principal 
plate, the menu is long, 
like City Cafe’s, so you 
might want to consider 
looking at it before you 
arrive. They offer a wide 
variety of options, but 
we can suggest some 
highlights: Beau’s Break- 
fast (the maple sausage is 
out of control), Morning 
Flatbread, the Cast-Iron 
Buttermilk Pancake and 
French Toast. Pick your 
poison! Whatever you end 
up deciding, you will not 
be disappointed. 

So, nos amis, as you 


- cansee, we have eaten our 


fair share of brunches. Al- 
though Woodberry is our 
absolute favorite, it does 
require advanced plan- 
ning as reservations are 
hard to come by. The Food 
Market is a nice, closer al- 
ternative with tasty and 
unique choices, and City 


_ Café is also a short seven- 


minute car or JHMI shut- 


tle ride down St. Paul with. 


a pretty reliable brunch 
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lifty shades of 
grey areas 


he newest trailer 
for the upcom- 
ing Fifty Shades 
of Grey was 
released last 


| week, and the Internet is 


all atwitter about it. The 
movie, scheduled to open 
on Valentine’s Day 2015, is 
based on the book of the 
same name by E. L. James., 
and boy oh boy, there is a 


| lot to say about the story. 


menu. At this.time of year, 


everyone could use some |. 
well-deserved R&R, so | ; 


allow yourself to splurge | 
on one of these a 


| — we're sure uae 


be disappointed. — 
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When the books first 
came out (there’s a whole 
trilogy!) I bought the first 
two to read, so I could un- 
derstand what all of the 
hype was about. I had a lot 
of thoughts but not a lot of 
feminist context through 
which to analyze what I 
was reading. Now, it’s a few 
years later, I’m a little bit 
smarter and with the up- 
coming movie, Fifty Shades 
is on my mind again. 

For those of you who 
have been living under a 
rock, Ill catch 
you up a bit. 
Fifty Shades 
follows the 
relationship 
between 
literature 
student Anastasia Steele 
(a.k.a. Ana) and the sexy- 
as-hell billionaire Chris- 
tian Grey. After inter- 
viewing Christian for an 
article, he and Ana begin 
a crazy relationship — if 
you can even call it that. 
Anyway, Christian brings 
the virgin Ana into his 
world of BDSM, and the 
story sort of spirals off 
that one point. 

There are definitely a lot 
of things wrong with Fifty 


Shades, the least of which — 


is the poor quality of E. 
L. James's writing. I guess 
that’s what you get with 
a story that started as on- 
line Twilight fanfiction. But 
before I completely berate 
certain aspects of the story, 
I want to raise up a few of 
its more positive qualities. 
To start, Fifty Shades 
broke a huge taboo. Wom- 
en have always had to be 
hush-hush about watch- 
ing porn, and porn has al- 
most always been a man’s 
thing, at least publicly. But 
when Fifty Shades came 
out, women were openly 


reading it, talking about 


it, rushing to the stores to 
buy it and putting it on the 
best-seller list for months. 
In fact, the book is still on 
the New York Times best- 
seller list, and that in and 
of itself is enormous. Let 
me put it like this: An erot- 
ic novel written for women 
has been on the bestseller 
list for months. Woah. 
It honestly makes me so 
happy that. women are 
publicly reclaiming porn, 
erotica and more gener- 
ally, women’s sexuality. 
And when you read the 
many, many sex scenes, 
there's also a lot of em- 
powerment there. The 
book is obviously written 
by a woman; every sexual 
encounter between the 
couple is all about pleasing 
Ana. It’s certainly nice to 
dream of a world in which 
a woman’s orgasm is. pri- 
oritized, instead of sex 
being all about the man’s 
pleasure. So yeah, Fifty 
Shades is a little feminist. 
Now, before we get too 
excited, I want to highlight 
a few things. Let’s start 
with the story’s represen- 
tation of BDSM. To put it 


Julia DeVarti 
The F Word 


characters learn about 
the culture, so can we as 
readers. It’s sort of like 
Kinky Sex 101. And, while 
it should be awesome that 
BDSM is getting some seri- 
ous public acknowledge- 
ment, there’s not really 
any point when it’s a huge 
misrepresentation of the 
BDSM community. 

So where did she go 
wrong? Well, to start, 
Christian is extremely tor- 
tured and had a horrible 
past — when he was only 
four, his whore/crack- 
head mother died — all of 
which lead him to the dark 
world of BDSM. This gives 
off the impression that 
people who are into BDSM 
are tortured and twisted 
and broken. In fact, most 
BDSMers have had a 
pretty grief-free upbring- 
ing. James’s rendition por- 
trays BDSM as something 
troubling that only “bad” 


people will 
turn to for 
sexual plea- 


sure. This is a 
gross misrep- 
resentation 
that, in a way, 
shames BDSM. 

Additionally, a ton of 
the story centers around 
a contract that Christian 
tries to get Ana to sign. 
And the whole time, 
Christian is constantly 
having to convince Ana 
to accept his terms of the 
contract, despite her con- 
cerns. If you watch the 
new trailer, you can even 
get a glimpse of it. The 
contract spells out exactly 
what — Christian expects 
from their tionship; 
and it even dictates what 
Ana should eat and wear. 
Basically, it sets up a rela- 
tionship where Christian 
is 100 percent in control of 
every part of Ana’s life. 

In the book, it’s often 
painful to watch that play 
out. When Ana bites her 
lip, she is subject to Chris- 
tian’s spanking, no mat- 
ter where they are or who 


‘is around. In the second 


book, Christian is uncom- 
fortable with Ana’s boss, 
who has a crush on Ana, so 
he buys the company and 


fires the guy. Weird. When 


you really dig into it, Chris- 
tian and Ana’s relationship 
is an abusive one. © 

Don't get me wrong; 
I do not think BDSM is 
abusive. When practiced 
with mutual consent, I’m 
all for sex whatever way 
people want it. But Fifty 
Shades portrays a relation- 
ship that contains several 
of the main tactics abusers 
use: isolation, denial and 
blame, dominance outside 
of the bedroom and in- 
timidation. He exerts con- 
trol over her in all aspects . 
of her life and disguises it 
by giving her rides in. his 
fancy helicopter. And the 
whole time, he says it’s 
Ana‘s fault for being so at- 
tractive, for biting her lip, 
for tempting him. Ugh. 
While there are certain 
things in the books that 
I'm happy to see getting 
so much publicity, I don’t 
like how the story glorifies 
an abusive relationship. 
Hopefully the movie will 
write out some of the more 
unfortunate plot p 

At the end of eday, g0 ; 
ahead and read the books 
or see the movie if you 
want. It’s gwd to be ex- 


eats James has zero ex- _ pope oP 
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From your closet to 
your Instagram 


to the 
technology 
advance- 
ments ot 
the 21st cen- 
tury, fashion blogging 
and trend watching are 


ue 


as accessible to us as ever. 
Instagram, if you don’t al- 
ready know, is an applica- 
tion that allows us to post 
filtered pictures that give 
insight to our experiences 
and lives. There are many 
different types of “Insta- 
bloggers.” Recently, how- 
ever, the new trend is to 
document all glamorous 
adventures through pic- 
tures of daily outfits, café 
meals and beauty bags. 
Fashion Instagramming 
is an art. In order to rise to 
app stardom, you have to 
always be ready to take a 
picture at a moment’s no- 
tice. Quirky diners, a new 
pair of shoes or vintage 
flea markets are essential 
to creating a well-rounded 
Instagram  ac- 
count. 
Beautiful 
filters and sce- 
nic day adven- 


Katharine 
Rubery 


like hit on her Instagram is 
almost as satisfying. 

@Jxxsy is the Insta- 
gram of Natalie Joos, a 
writer and photographer 
for Tales of Endearment. 
Her activity focuses on 
vintage finds and travel- 
ling treasures. Slightly 
older than most bloggers, 
Joos proves that classic 
fashion has no age limit. 
Her quirkiness has _ re- 
mained a prevalent part 
of her photography and 
fashion choices. Chic cuts 
are mixed with leather 
vintage platforms to set 
her apart from the rest. 
Her self-portraits, con- 
stant streams of photo- 
shoots and new vintage 
finds make her a neces- 
sary follow. 


Blair Eadie’s Instagram of 
her “Atlantic Pacific” blog. 
Blair is notorious for be- 
ing the epitome of girly, 


the minimal 
trends, Eadie is 


tures turn a vamping vin- 
simple phone ‘ ‘ tage classics. 
application Lipstick & a Her daily outfit 
into 


an ac 
tual art form. 
These bloggers 
become pseu- 
do-celebrities as fashion 
lovers across the country 
cling to each post and 


crave the aesthetically 
pleasing life seen on Ins- 
tagram. 


@Alwaysjudging is 
the minimalist Instagram 
by Courtney Trop. A self- 
proclaimed “fashion blog- 
ger and Doberman lover,” 
Trop is a California-native 
with an avid love of the 
minimal chic. Her posts 
feature her white-blonde 
locks and striking ensem- 
bles of black, white and 
taupe. Each post high- 
lights one key piece that 
embodies subtle fashion. 
Her combinations of over- 
sized clothes and leath- 
er make her an icon to 
watch. Each post is sharp 
and chic. Working with 
typical New York trends, 
Trop stands out on the 
West coast. 

@Kristina_Bazan fea- 
tures a Chloe Moretz look- 
alike with her girly style 
and long, youthful locks. 
This. Insta- 


Camera 


posts are often 


matic. 
length tulle 
skirts, beehive hair-styles 
and aggressive polka dots 


unafraid of re- | 


bold and dra- | 
Midi- | 
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An interview with President Ron Daniels 


n many ways, Uni- 


versity President 
Ronald J. Daniels 
brings back mon- 
archy to campus. 


We like to post statuses 
about seeing him danc- 
ing the twist or talking to 
the ghost of Johnny Hop- 
kins — alright, alright, 
these rumors 
may be slight- 
ly exagger- 
ated. We send 
Snapchats 
when he disre- 
gards his royal 
bloodline to 
dine with stu- 
dents, and we often as- 
sign to him the burden of 
responsibility for all Uni- 
versity decisions. 

I would love to de- 
scribe President Daniels 
in the best journalis- 
tic traditions, with too 


| many adjectives and a 
@Blaireadiebee is | 


special emphasis on his 
drink of choice, but giv- 
en that we are both quite 


| busy with ruling over 


frequently rampage her | 
page. At the same time, | 


Eadie keeps things mod- 
ern with her ironic graph- 
ic tee shirts, incorporation 
of leather, and pops of 
color amongst city land- 


scapes. Her outfits make | 


a statement amongst the 
other fashion bloggers. 
Across both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, Eadie is a 
woman to watch. 
@Evachen212 is my fi- 
nal and favorite blogger to 
inspect. Representing our 
dear Johns Hopkins, Eva 
Chen is now the editor- 
in-chief of Lucky Maga- 
zine. Her daily posts of 


accessories and life in the | 
fashion industry show us | 
both a life outside of Brody | 


Learning Commons and 
the outcome of constant 
hard work and determina- 
tion. Currently pregnant, 
Chen has still proven 
to be fabulous with her 
oversized men’s coats and 

midi-skirts. 


gram appeals Her _ short 
to a younger, Although it bob and daily 
glamorous eee shoes-and- 
crowd. Her seems trivial, purse Pane 
osts are : : remind her 
olen red fashion is followers that 
carpet ap- everywhere fashion and 
 pearances or work do not 
daily travels and needs to be have to be 
around cit: — separate. An 
ies. Her style documented. inspiration to 
is more sen- us all, Chen 
sual than that __ proves her 
of other fashion bloggers. beauty and brains through 

Nevertheless, her timeless herInstagram. 
beauty and alluring posts Instagram is vital to 
fashion education. Al- 


‘keep her'an important fol- 
low to have on your list. 
@Chiaraferragni, 


- otherwise known as the 
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a> 
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ty 
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Blonde Salad, is one of my 
personal favorite bloggers. 
Working, as both an acces- 
sory designer and a mod- 
el, Chiara’s life is nothing 
but enviable. Each week 
she is in a different coun- 

wearing something 
you could only dream of. 
Ferragni is the epitome 
of youth chic. Her ripped 
skinny jeans and over- 
sized coats are effortlessly 
cool. When it’s time to be 
glamorous, the Blonde Sal- 
ad graces her Instagram 
with immaculate beauty 
posts and detailed gowns. 
Chiara’s life is not attain- 
able for us at Hopkins. 


However, a nice double 
se 


+ 
t 


though it seems trivial, 
fashion is everywhere and 
needs to be documented. 
These. bloggers elevate 
their fashion knowledge 
and experience by soaking 
in the art that surrounds 
them. Other fabulous blog- 
gers include sincerelyjules, 
krystal_bick, devonrachel, 
avintagevice and lateafter- 
noon. Each blogger brings 
an individual sense of who 
they are through what 
they post. Being a fashion 
blogger is both rewarding 
and skillful. If you're truly 
interested in setting your- 
self into the fashion world, 
grab a camera and an Ins- 
tagram. Who says Brody 
Atrium can’t be the perfect 
background to your leather 
and latte? ‘ 


e- 


work-and-get-by 


| Hopkins or finishing up 
classic style. Unlike most | 
Instagram- | 
mers following | 


a Doctor Who season, an 
email interview was con- 
ducted instead. 

Here it is: (almost) ev- 
erything you wanted to 
know about Mr. Daniels 
but were too afraid to ask. 


Favorite campus spot? 

Ron Daniels: The 
O’Connor Center. Any 
day of the week but not at 
5 p.m. I hate waiting for 
machines. 


Favorite dish/food on 
campus? 

RD: Almost anything 
from One Bowl in Lever- 
ing. Sterling Brunch. 


Favorite Hopkins sea- 
son? 

RD: Spring — Lacrosse, 
Spring Fair, Students on 
the Beach, the campus in 
full bloom. 


Katie B 
What Katie 
Did 


The coolest/most im- 
portant book you've read? 

RD: Rohinton Mistry’s 
A Fine Balance — a novel 
set in India in 1975 that 
chronicles the hope, the 
despair, the humanity 
and the cruelty of life in 
the developing world. 


Your Hop- 
kins in three 
words? 

RD: Rest- 
less. Humane. 


Ambitious. 
Uncompro- 
mising. (Oops, 
that’s four.) 


A favorite/interesting 
quote? 

RD: “A man who fights 
for his ideals is alive.” — 
[Miguel de] Cervantes. 


Favorite place(s) in Bal- 
timore? 

RD: The stacks at the 
Peabody Library. Watch- 
ing a movie at the Charles 
Theater in Station North. 
Breakfast at Pete’s Grille 
on a Saturday morn- 
ing. Parts and Labor for 
dinner. Ice cream at the 
Charmery in Hampden. 
Working off the effects 
of Pete’s, Parts and Labor 
and the Charmery on the 
Stony Run running path. 


A message to those 
suffering in academic 
desperation at night in 
the library? 

RD: Go home to sleep. 
At a certain point in the 
wee hours of the morn- 
ing, the gains from fur- 
ther studying are more 
than offset by the costs 
of sleep deprivation. And 
remember, the result of no 
single test or paper ever 
defines a career. 


Your definition of suc- 
cess? 
_RD: A Shake Shack (or 
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Daniels tells all in this exclusive interview for 7he News-Letter. 


equivalent) in the new 
student housing develop- 
ment we are starting to 
build this year at the cor- 
ner of 33rd and St Paul. 
We are currently a “ham- 
burger challenged” com- 
munity. I am determined 
to rectify that. 


The perfect Hopkins 
soundtrack? 

RD: When it is selected, 
our new University song. 
I am betting that I will 
be able to hit the notes on 
this one. 


Your biggest 
achieven*ent? 

RD: Regret: Not living 
on campus as an under- 
graduate. 

Achievement: Living on 
campus as an adult. 


regret/ 


Everyone learns some- 
thing here, but in your 
opinion what is The Ulti- 
mate Hopkins Lesson? 

RD: Ideas matter. Good 
ideas can change the world. 


Favorite place on Earth 
and why? 

RD: For over a decade, 
we have spent part of each 
summer in an_ isolated 
and very basic farmhouse 
in the hills outside of Flor- 
ence. It is the place where 
Joanne and I can shut off 
the world and focus on 
our family. 


Have you had time to 
read/look up “JHU Snaps,” 
“What to Fix Hopkins” or 
“John Hopkin Newletter” 
on Facebook? There are ru- 
mors that you are the hip 
hop artist “Ronnie D.” Can 
you confirm/deny them? 

RD: If I had a Face- 
book account, would I 
know what you are talk- 
ing about? 


Any funny/interesting 
stories about your under- 
grad life? 

RD: No. I am a univer- 
sity president. I never had 
any fun. I was completely 
uninteresting. 


A summary of my first semester at Hopkins 


COURTESY OF HOFFNUNGSSCHIMMER VIA FLICKR 
It wasn’t the Hopkins bubble that burst, but my high school one. 


he conclusion 
of my first se- 
mester here at 
~ Hopkins is ap- 
proaching, and 
I'm feeling a little nostal- 
gic for my initial arrival. 
I showed up at Hopkins 
with bright eyes and ex- 
citement for the classes 
that I’d chosen, for my 
future, for my major in: 
Writing Seminars and my 
minor in mathematics. 
Well, | that bubble 
burst. Not completely, but 
enough to have realigned 
my expectations for col- 
lege. I suppose that my 
eyes are still bright, but 
they’re pretty tired, a little 
bloodshot and accented 
with deep, dark bags that 
would leave Mary Pop- 


pins jealous. Why? Well, it | 


comes down to one thing: 
Hopkins is hard. 

I know, shocker — this 
elite university requires 
you to actually study and 
learn and work for your 
grades? I don’t know why 
1 expected college to be 
as easy as do-your-home- 
high 


school, but getting my 
first calc midterm back 
brought me down about 
26 notches on the I’m-the- 
smartest-kid-in-the-room 
scale. 

Yeah, so I’m no longer 
a math minor. Did you 
know calculus is hard? I 
didn’t then, but I certain- 
ly do now. But hey, I’m 
finished with my NQE 
distribution require- 
ments, so who I am to 
complain? 

Really, though, the rest 
of the semester has been 
pretty great. With the ex- 
ception of calc and a phi- 
losophy class required of 
‘me for my major, I've ac- 
tually enjoyed my class- 
es. I'm taking a fresh- 
man seminar for which 
my only homework is to 
watch a movie each week, 


so that’s way better than. 


anything I did in high 
school. pies 
As far as academics 


-go, | would consider my — 


first semester a success. 
And as far as everything 
else, I've met so many 
amazing people, and I 


am so grateful for all the 
extracurricular oppor- 
tunities afforded to me 
here at Hopkins. 

Just last month, I was 
the assistant stage man- 
ager for the Barnstorm- 
ers’ production of Is He 
Dead? by Mark Twain. 
At first, I was a little ap- 
prehensive about making 
such a big commitment 


_my first semester, but I 


am so thankful that I was 
welcomed so quickly into 
the theater community. If 
you didn’t get the chance 
to see our show, you 
should definitely check 
out our musical in the 
spting — more informa- 
tion to come. 
The biggest adjust- 
ment has probably been 
getting used to dorm 
life, but I'd say 
I've adapted 
pretty well. My 
roommate and 
I get along, and 
I am not com- 


Gillian 
Lelchuk 


farmer’s market, Fell’s 


Point or Hampden, but 


I’ve still got plenty of time 
left for that. 

Fall in and of itself is 
something new to me. 
I'm from Southern Cali- 
fornia where palm trees 
stay green all year, so get- 
ting to watch the leaves 
actually change color has 
been incredible. While 
I've already experienced 
temperatures lower than 
what I’d thought possible, 
I’m excited to finally have 
a real winter. With finals 
looming ever closer, I'm 
looking forward to a nice, 
long, relaxing winter 
break. I might be a little 
more jaded than I was 
upon my arrival, but I’m 
enthusiastic about next 
semester (no more math!). 
-I look forward 

to spending an- 
other three and 
a half years with 
the Blue Jay com- 
munity. 


plaining about E At Hopkins, 
my unlimited h we truly are 
meal plan or Fi I es y es a community. 
about Building B’s prox- Whether that involves 
imity to the FFC. Note: finding someone to sit 
the freshman fifteen is within the FFC, watching — 


not a myth. I am prob- 
ably headed toward the 
freshman fifty, a phrase I 
once used as a joke. Now, 
it is a real possibility. 

. Amidst all my studies 
and extracurriculars, I’ve 
‘managed to explore Bal- 


' timore a bit, and the city 


seems pretty cool. We've 
got a lot of nice restau- 
rants, a pretty good trans- 
portation system and our 
concert venues aren't too 
shabby. I haven't had the 
chance to check out the 


- 


_ 


a complete stranger’s lap- 
top in the Brody reading 
room or participating in a 
rousing round of condom 
‘bingo, the Hopkins com-— 
munity is always present. 
We may not be very pres- 
ent at sports games, but 
you won't have to look far 
to find a study buddy. — 
_ That's it then, as far as 
this semester went. Now 
I just need to get through 
finals, and then I can head 
into the spring semester 
much more levelheaded. 
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Editorial 


SGA forum rightly focused on solutions 


The Editorial Board would like to 
commend the Student Government 
Association (SGA) for hosting an 
open forum in which students were 
able to directly interact with their 
elected SGA representatives and pe- 
tition them for action. Additionally, 
we found the SGA’s facilitation of the 
forum to be prudent while simulta- 
neously maintaining a receptive ap- 
proach to student input. 

The concept of open dialogue be- 
tween students and their represen- 
tatives cannot be understated. The 
Editorial Board is strongly in favor 
of continuing the excellent precedent 
of transparency and communication 
set by this community forum. We 
believe that the best solutions are es- 
tablished when student thought and 
opinion are taken into consideration, 
and we firmly support the SGA‘s ef- 
forts toward furthering these aims 
by creating opportunities for Univer- 
sity administrators to hear student 
sentiments. When administrators 
make decisions without student in- 
put, their decisions are definition- 
ally ill-informed. Blocking students 
out is simply not a viable strategy, 
and while the forum provided an 
excellent opportunity for students 
to voice their beliefs, the Editorial 
Board would like to see these open 
channels of direct communication 


between students and administra- 


tors available in the future. 


We believe that beyond the neces- 
sity of the open forum in itself, this 
particular effort by the SGA was par- 
ticularly effective because the stated 
goal of the forum was not only to 
hear student concerns but to gather 
solutions, and throughout, they en- 
couraged students who spoke out 
to provide solutions to the problems 
raised. Alerting the administration 
to the issues at hand is an important 
step, but simply complaining about 
the status quo will not effect change. 
It puts unfair expectations on the 
administration and even the SGA 
to solve all of our problems, and so 
we are glad that this forum was not 
allowed to be used as merely a me- 
dium to vent anger. By recognizing 
the need for concrete solutions and 
compiling a formal report for the 
administration with a summary of 
the sentiments expressed and solu- 
tions proposed by students, as well 
as the SGA’s own recommenda- 
tions, the SGA showed that it under- 
stands how positive change will be 
made and that they are committed 
to working with the administra- 
tion productively to most effectively 
serve the student body. 

The Editorial Board thanks the 
SGA for its well-conceived and 
well-executed approach to address- 
ing the pressing issues at hand, and 
we lend our full support for such 
initiatives in the future. 


Blue Jay Pride Week should be expanded 


Last week the Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) hosted 
Blue Jay Pride Week, which con- 
sisted of several events over the 
course of three days that were 
designed to increase school pride. 
The week opened on Thursday 
with “Rep Your Club Day,” where 
students got free donuts and cof- 
fee for wearing gear printed with 
their campus affiliations. Friday 
was “Hopkins Day,” where any 
students with Hopkins attire 
could get free Hopkins buttons 
and stickers. The week ended on 
Saturday morning with a tailgate 
that included a DJ and food trucks. 

Overall, the Editorial Board be- 
lieves that Blue Jay Pride Week was 
certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion. The ideas and events incor- 
porated — free giveaways and the 
tailgate, for example — were excel- 
lent. Students in general are proud 
of their club participation and creat- 
ing a forum for them to display this 
pride is a great way to boost pride in 
the school as a whole. However, the 
Editorial Board believes Pride Week 
is in need of several adjustments be- 
fore it can become a yearly tradition. 
_ The first issue that needs to be 
addressed is the publicity. While 
the turnout was impressive, we be- 
lieve that with more effective and 
frequent publicity, more students 
would have participated in the fes- 
tivities. The “Blue Jay Pride Week” 
that becomes a tradition should 
be a campus phenomenon that all 
Blue Jays want to participate in; 


that can only happen if more stu- 
dents are aware the event is taking 
place. 

Another aspect of Blue Jay Pride 
Week that the Editorial Board be- 
lieves could be improved is its 
length. While the name suggests 
a full week of prideful events and 
fun giveaways, the actual Blue Jay 
Pride Week spanned a mere three 
days. Furthermore, the Editorial 
Board believes the week that is 
chosen for Pride Week in the fu- 
ture should be at a better time. This 
year, it was held during the climax 
of exams and icy weather. We sug- 
gest shifting it to a week when Blue 
Jays will be more apt to actually at- 
tend events, or perhaps to the last 
week of classes or reading period, 
when students need a distraction 
and break from the daunting final 


- exams ahead. 


Despite needing a few adjust- 
ments, we commend the SGA for 
this initiative and recognize that 
this was only its first year. Boost- 
ing school spirit is something that 
the SGA has been working tirelessly 
toward, and all students should ap- 
preciate their efforts. 

On the whole, the Editorial 


Board believes Blue Jay Pride 


Week was an excellent first step, 
and we hope it becomes a tradition 
for years to come. We believe that 


‘by instituting these changes, Pride 


Week can reach its full potential — 
and elicit that incredible Blue Jay 
pride we know the students at this 
school have. 
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By CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


For the past few months, 
headlines about ISIS have been 
sweeping the news cycles. 
Tension in the Middle East 
has been on the rise for years 
now, but earlier this week, 
U.S. President Barack Obama 
announced that an additional 
1,500 troops will be sent to 
Itaq to help train Iraqi army 
soldiers to combat ISIS on the 
ground. This change in our na- 
tion's approach to ISIS marks a 
shift in strategy from air mis- 
siles and drone strikes to boots 
on the ground and draws new 
attention to the events occur- 
ring in the region. The perpet- 
ual states of war experienced 
by Iraq and Syria are not only 
detrimental to its citizens, but 
also risks the lives of past civi- 
lizations of the Mediterranean. 

Around mid-January of this 
year, news circulated that ISIS 
was going through archaeolog- 
ical sites and destroying Byz- 
antine mosaics, Grecco-Roman 
statues and other great works 
of the cultured past of the re- 
gion. They dismantled and 
destroyed patrimonial icons 
of the past because they found 
the message of the religious 
works opposed that of the Is- 
lamic State. "Art" is far more 
than paintings and sculptures 
guarded by four walls in a mu- 
seum, especially in the Medi- 
terranean and the Middle East 
regions where art is woven 

civiliza- 


into ntemporary 
tiorl. Many sites are still in the 
process of excavation while 


others stand proudly next to 
the modern architecture of the 
21st century. 

The famed mosaics and 
frescoes are not treasures sim- 
ply because of their aesthet- 
ics. The art produced during 
the Medieval period in the 
Mediterranean area, sweep- 
ing from what is now consid- 
ered the Middle East all the 
way to Spain, tells a provoca- 
tive story of continuity and 
change. The foundation of this 
region’s modern cultural iden- 
tity was formed in this period 
of growth and trade. Reli- 
gions flourished as Christians, 
Jews and Muslims interacted 
through trade routes under 
ever-evolving political leader- 
ship. The works and buildings 
of the Mediterranean past tell 
a story of power struggles, 
religious conflicts and shared 
ideologies. Byzantine workers 
were sent to decorate Islamic 
mosques, decorative Kufic 
writing was found on Greek 
churches and monotheistic 
building plans were derived 
from pagan basilicas. 

Dura Europos is an ar- 
chaeological site located on 
the border of Iraq overlooking 
the Euphrates River that has 
fallen into ISIS’s hands. This 
ancient site, along with many 
others throughout the region, 
has been intensely looted, 
and many fear for the safety 
of this wonder. Dura Europos 
is not only home to the oldest 
Jewish synagogue, but dating 
back until first century B.C.E,, 
this ancient city shows the 
remains of a pagan temple, a 
Christian building (churches 
had not been invented yet) and 
a Jewish synagogue all within 
the city’s walls. The buildings 
house some of the earliest re- 
ligious works known. The 


destruction of this city will. 


destroy thousands of years of 
history. People’s lives will be 
erased. There is no record of 
the Medieval past in the same 
way that modern-day society 
builds its records for future 
man to look back upon. Histo- 
ry, as a practice, had not been 
actively established yet. They 
were the beginning of what 
was to eventually become 
the society, we know now, 
and their stories are in grave 
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~ OPINIONS 


ISIS soldiers destroy 
thousands of years of art 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Media’s “ideal body” ts a misguided image 


danger of permanently being | 


erased, 

Art matters. Art is not just 
paintings on canvases, nor is 
it solely statues. Art is not just 
protected by insurance com- 
panies or museum security 
guards, but lives in perpetual 


There seems to be less regard 
for art in today’s society com- 
pared to that of our ancestors. 
Perhaps art has lost its obvi- 
ous significance as a history 
book has with the advent of 
the Internet, but it used to be 
one of the only vehicles of ex- 
pression. Not everyone could 
read, and there were no other 
ways to spread ideas across 
the world than through rec- 
ognizable images and monu- 


ments. These images were cre- | 


ated to evoke feelings within 
the beholder, to engage with 
them, to transmit a message to 
them. The art and archaeologi- 


cal remains of the Middle East | 


need to be protected. Much of 
the knowledge of the past is 
going to disappear because of 
ISIS and the Jihadists. Many 
do not know that Baghdad 
actually used to be the city of 
innovation, a brilliant beacon 
of knowledge within the dark- 
ness of the Medieval period 
that produced gifted scholars 
and built a vivid and rich cul- 


tural vocabulary. So much of | 
their past has already been de- | 


stroyed. How.much more will 
the world stand to lose? 


It’s hard to suggest that our | 


nation and other leaders of the 
world should use their resourc- 
es to protect the lives and the 
stories of those already gone 


when there are so many lives at | 


stake in these red zones. How- 
ever, we cannot forget our past 
because without it, how will 
we learn where we need to go? 
UNESCO and other organiza- 
tions are working towards end- 
ing ISIS’s “cultural cleansing,” 
as it calls its despicable acts of 
terrorism, by cracking down on 
the illegal trade of artifacts that 
help fund the Islamic State, but 
we still need to do more. While 
we cannot foresee when conflict 
willbe resolved in the Middle 
East, we cannot allow for centu- 
ries of our past to be erased. 


Carissa Zukowski is an Ap- 
plied Math & Statistics and His- 
tory of Art double major from Bal- 
timore, Md. 


By SOFIA DIEZ 


When my counselor con- 
fronted my growing flirtation 
with bulimia, she asked me, 
“What if the body you have 
now is meant to be your body? 
That there is no ‘skinny’ you?” 

I stared at her. My face blank 
as she patiently waited for me 


| to make that awe-inspiring 
| connection, that thunderstruck 
danger due to modern conflict. | 


moment when all my neurons 
fired at once and lead me to ac- 


| ceptance and self-love. A part 


of me knew that this should 
be the moment when I sobbed, 
cried and finally let the weight 
struggle inside of me take its 
final breath. This was the mo- 


| ment when I was supposed 


stop taking the blue pill and 
let the weight off my shoulders. 
However, it wasn’t that mo- 
ment for me. 

America means many things 
to many people. It’s a place 
of boundless career opportu- 
nity and freedom of speech. 
America is the land of McDon- 
alds, fast food and ballpark hot 
dogs. America is the epicenter 
of Hollywood cinema, celebri- 
ties, fashion and pop culture. 
America is also one of the coun- 
tries with the highest incidence 
of eating disorders. 

Everyday when I go onto 
Facebook, there are constant ad- 
vertisements for Calvin Klein, 
Victoria’s Secret, American Ea- 
gle, Hollister, etc. I always see 
women who are delicate held 
close by large muscular men. 
It makes me envious. I also get 
caught up in those websites 


| full of celebrity gossip, and I al- 


ways see thin celebrities wear- 
ing thousands of dollars worth 
of clothing, walking in the Los 
Angeles sun — and they are 
thin. Victoria’s Secret fashion 
shows. glorify an impossible 
body type as the models sensu- 
ally prowl toward the camera. 
With women such as Jennifer 
Lawrence, Beyoncé and Tina Fey 
loudly calling out the media for 
its obsession with thinness, that 
has now become a hallmark of 
American culture. Many people 
are now starting to see behind 


. the gloss ofthe magazines pag- 


es, particularly in regards to the 
model culture. In fact, Australian 
fashion this past year was nick- 
named “The Hunger Games” be- 
cause the majority of the models 
were clinically underweight. One 
in 10 models has a body mass 
index below 18.5, making them 
underweight. To put it in greater 
perspective, 20 years ago the av- 
erage fashion model weighed 


We must all do our part to 
protect Maryland Waterways 


By TANOBLA KONIN 


The Clean Water Act has 
brought progress to the Chesa- 
peake Bay, but in order to con- 
tinue the program's successful 
trajectory, we must protect all 
the waterways in Maryland. 
A loophole in the Clean Wa- 
ter Act has left more than 59 
percent of streams, including 
many that feed into the Chesa- 
peake Bay, vulnerable to pol- 
lution. 

On Nov. 18, the 42nd anni- 
versary of the Clean Water Act, 
anew report from Environment 
America called “Waterways 
Restored” highlighted how the 
law saved the Anacostia River, 
taking it from a state of hor- 
rific pollution to giving hope 
it might be safe for swimming 
and fishing in little more than a 
decade. 

The Clean Water Act has in- 
deed helped the Anacostia Riv- 
er tremendously, but its prom- 
ise isn’t yet fulfilled, which 
is why it’s so important for 


the Environmental Protection 


Agency (EPA) to keep standing 


up to the polluters and expand- 


t 


ing the safety net to all of the 
rivers and streams that criss- 
cross our state. 

Fortunately the EPA pro- 
posed a rule to restore protec- 
tion to all of the state’s water- 
ways this past March. After 
almost eight months, the pub- 
lic comment period ended this 
past Friday, Nov. 14. 

In the last few days, the 
submission of public com- 
ments was essential as pow- 
erful polluters are waging an 
acrimonious campaign against 
the EPA’s rule. Despite this bit- 
ter opposition, over 740,000 
supportive comments were 

elivered to EPA officials in 
Washington, D.C. _ 
We pushed back against pol- 


‘luters in the last few days to 


restore safeguards to all of the 
waterways that support strong 


local economies and make our 


state beautiful. I thank and am 
grateful to the EPA for taking 
the steps needed to protect all 
of Maryland’s waterways. 


‘Tanobla Konin is pursuing her 
master’s in Energy Policy and Cli- 
mate Studies. 


% 


eight percent less than the aver- 
age woman. Today, the average 
model weighs 23 percent less. 

Women of healthy weight do 
not get nearly as much media 
exposure. Women gracing the 
catalogs and the Internet work 
to the extremes to become thin. 
Top model Katia Elizarova re- 
vealed in an exposé that many 
models will resort to cocaine to 
get hollow checks or take their 
own front teeth out in order to 
have a smoother face. Models 
have eaten tissues and cotton 
balls to feel full instead of eating 
food, knowing full well the risk 
of deathly bowl obstruction. 
Kate Moss once said, “Nothing 
tastes as good as skinny feels.” 

"The promotion of the thin, 
sexy ideal in our culture has cre- 
ated a situation where the ma- 
jority of girls and women don't 
like their bodies," says body-im- 
age researcher Sarah Murnen, 
professor of psychology at Ke- 
nyon College in Gambier, Ohio. 
"And body dissatisfaction can 
lead girls to participate in very 
unhealthy behaviors to try to 
control weight.” 

This. obsession with thinness 
can be traced back to the Victori- 
an Era. Prior to this time a plump 
woman was considered sensual 
because fat cor- 
related = with 


didn’t have to drink a disgusting 
concoction. The pills were quick 
and easy. However, a disturbing 
mentality had begun developing. 
I felt heavy and full a lot. I always 
felt as though I were constipated 
and needed the pills. Therefore I 
went from taking two pills a day 
to taking between eight and 10 
depending on how I had looked 
at myself in the shower that day 
or if I had a misguided treat. The 
most I took in one sitting was 20. 

The thing was that I could 
see myself doing it. I always 
had complete clarity and would 
say to myself, “Sofia, this is bad. 
This is wrong.” And I knew it 
was wrong. I lied to my own 
mother about it remorselessly. 
She’d ask, “Didn’t you just re- 
stock on those?” and I’d laugh 
and say no. Having my own car 
had its advantages. 

Why did I continue doing it? 
Because I wanted to reach my 
full potential. I’m smart, sporty 
and justifiably pretty — I just 
needed to be thin to be that all- 
American girl. To be a success. 

The prevalence of eating dis- 
orders is due to the misconcep- 
tions we have about the topic. 
Anorexics don’t do the classic 
toothbrush to the back of the 
throat, because it is well known 
that this behay- 
ior can scar and 


wealth. Howev- 
er in the 1800s, 
instead of foot 
binding, West- 
ern culture be- 
came obsessed 


with waists. @ SUCCESS. 
Often called 
a “Beehive 
waist” women 


would wear corsets that would 
constrict their waists down to 15 
inches. This antiquated style has 
since catalyzed a world-wide cul- 
tural obsession with the quintes- 
sential thin body, and as such, 
the diet industry makes an an- 
nual profit of $20 billion. : 
Many dieters get frustrated 
quickly, and many people who 
resolve to lose weight each New 
Year’s Eve will fail within the 
first week. Research shows that 
many extreme dieters regain 
their original weight within 
five years. It’s no surprise that 
so many young people go on to 
develop eating disorders as they 
try fad diets that then fail. 
Anorexia has risen 15 percent 
in the last decade alone. In the 
U.S., 20 million women suffer 
from eating disorders. The on- 
set of eating disorders is usually 
between the ages of 12 and 25, 
our most formative years. They 
usually begin in youth because 
teens deal with increased hor- 
mone levels, and with hormones 
comes zits and weight loss and/ 
or gain. Puberty is the hardest 


_ hit against a person’s self-confi- 


dence. This is why many teens 
turn to extreme weight loss to 
scopy the idealized models they. 
see in their Seventeen and Teen 
Pop magazines. 

When I was nine, my parents 
started pointing out my waist- 
line. Thus, I began a lifestyle of 
on-and-off again dieting. My 
grandmother told me puberty 
would take my weight away, that 
I would get a growth spurt that 
would distribute the weight. But 
when puberty hit me when I was 
11, it didn't. 

In middle school I began diet- 
ing. I would eat nothing all day 
except a snack bar when I got 
home. I once drank only Slim- 
Fast shakes for three months. I. 
even wore a corset, which con- 
stricted my breathing and gave 
me rashes, particularly when 
I was rowing. I actually began 
rowing in high school in hopes 
of losing weight, but I didn’t. 
Instead, I gained weight, whcih 
was extremely distressing. Then, 
due to Irritable Bowel Syndrome 
(IBS), I started taking MiraLAX. 

This is where my problems 
truly began. After years of using 
MiraLAX at my mothers sugges- 
tion, I began to-go to CVS and get 
little blue Maximum Strength 
Laxative pills. They were bet- 
ter than MiraLax because you 


* 


I just needed to be 
thin to be that all- 
American girl. To be 


destroy your 
esophagus. 
Many resort to 
drugs, which 
can be as eas- 
ily obtained, 
as I found, at 
your local drug 
store. There is 
also a miscon- 
ception about the demographic 
of those with eating disorders — 
manorexia, men with anorexia, 
has risen to the point that one in 
four anorexics are male. For ev- 
ery 20 million women facing eat- 
ing disorders, five million men 
stand with them. 
Men face the challenges of 
body image as well. They are 
constantly told to “man up.” 
Twenty percent of adolescent 
male teens have increasing 
worries about their physique 
that can lead to eating disor- 
ders. Diagnosis of these men 
is often overlooked due to the 
fact that many doctors see eat- 
ing disorders as an illness that 
only affects women. Doctors see 
over-exercising and using sup- 


' plements for fat loss as a “guy 


thing.” Making it so that the av- 
erage doctor is even less likely 
to recognize the symptoms. __ 

This is a cycle that has to 
stop, and the only way to stop 
it is to go to the sources: fashion 
and pop culture. 

Women such as Nadia Abol- 
housen have been praised for 
enforcing fashion for normal- 
sized women. Brands such as 
ASOS have a standing demand 
for curvier models through 
sizes 18 and 20. It’s great to see 
these campaigns based on plus- 
size models, but don’t let these 
positive developments sway 
you to complacency because 
sizes of six to 14 are still consid- 
ered “plus size.” Also, the name 
“plus size” is offensive. If the 
average woman wears a size 14, 
what do we call women beyond 


that? “Lard Sized”? 


What I’m trying to say is that 
we should just love our bodies. 
My aunt is a marathon runner, 
but she’s not stick-thin or any- 
thing like that. She’s stocky and 
muscled, but she’s proud of her 
body, which is more than I can 
say for most and for myself. 
In many surveys, most people 
aren't looking for skinny or 
six-packed partners (‘cause you 
can be skinny and still be un- 
healthy), but instead are looking 
for people with healthy bodies. 
We should promote the beauty 
of being healthy and being com- 
fortable in your own body. 

We should be happy in our 
own skin. . 


Sofia Diez is a sophomore Me- 
chanical Kugineering major from 
Washington, D.C. é; 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Cars and bicycles collide 500 times 
each year in Baltimore. Bike safety is a 
two-way street. Be street smart on your 
bike by stopping for all red lights and 

_ Stop signs, riding with traffic rather than 
against it, and, in general, obeying the 
rules of the road. 


Don’t be a statistic. 


BE A ® ROAD SCHOLAR 


Gy JOHNS HOPKINS 
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By LILLIAN KAIRIS 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Pardon my philosophy 
class-induced musings for 
amoment, and let me share 
with you some wisdom 
from my good ol’ ancient 
Greek friend Empiricus: 
“Do not spoil what you 
have by desiring what you 
have not; remember that 
what you now have was 
once among the things you 
only hoped for.” 

This past weekend was 
a flood of firsts. My first 
24-hour show, my first play 
performed without weeks 
and weeks of relentless 
re-edits and my first col- 
lege’ Thanksgiving. The 
autumn leaves, the nip in 
the air and the constant 
gorging on hot chocolate 
has gotten me in that late 
fall, gratitude-giving spirit. 
So as I look back on this 
weekend, I think to myself, 
“Hey, you know what, Lil- 
lian, you're actually doing 
something with your life 
here. Good work.” 

On Friday night, “do- 
ing something with my 
life” meant staying up un- 
til 1:45 a.m. writing a play 
in the depths of a Brody 
study room, and then, 
wracked with adrenaline, 
staying up for another 2 
hours after. A year ago, 
there’s no way I would’ve 
let the general public read 
a work of mine unless it 


had been torn apart and 
then rewritten. 

I was writing for the 
Witness 24-hour — show, 
which is a performance of 
plays that Witness Theater 
prepares in the 24-hours 
leading up to the show. 
Writing, directing, tech, 
acting, all of it. 1 went into 
that experience eager but 
subconsciously _ horrified. 
Could my brain really emit 
something sensical while 
forced to work like that? 

In the end it worked 
out. Sensical or not is up 
for debate. Thanks to Wit 
ness’s_ _—_ kindly-provided 
almond cookies and dark 
chocolate and honey-roast- 
ed peanuts, I banged out 
one of the strangest things 
I’ve ever put on paper in 
my life: a short play about 
Hopkins President Ronald 
J. Daniels having Thanks- 
giving dinner with actress 
Mindy Kaling, while suf- 
fering from an odd mid- 
life crisis that spirals him 
down a road of acro-yoga 
and inspirational quotes 
in an attempt to seek the 
approval of the “younger 
generation.” The play ends 
with President Daniels 
dissevering that, gasp, the 
Thanksgiving cuisine was 
not gluten-free. And with 
that, Ronny D collapses on 
the ground. It was a sleep- 
lessly-constructed mess of 
a play, but I loved it. 

I loved seeing my work 
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College is a string of firsts 


produced on the stage, a 
beautiful transformation 
from the abstract story 
world of my brain to con- 
crete, talented performers 
in the real world in front of 
me. I loved hearing laugh- 
ter. I loved sharing my in- 
sanity. And I loved, more 
than anything else, the 
surprise that came to me 
at 1 a.m. on that chaotic, 
thought-muddled Friday 
night as I turned around, 
head jumbled with words, 
to find my friends stand- 
ing outside Brody, glorious 
faces in a mess of disorder. 

It’s crazy to think that 
I've only been at this school 


for three months — that | 
the longest friendship I’ve | 


had here started on Aug. 
15. It’s weird to think how 
that’s even possible when 
these people have become 
the reason I smile. 

And case in point: On 
Saturday, refreshed. from 
my writing extravaganza 


and sleep-satiated to the | 


max, I sat down for an 
early Thanksgiving with 
my fellow outdoor friends 
— one of many new fami- 
lies I have here. I feasted 
on turkey and guacamole 
and roasted plantains and 
apple cider, but above all, 
what filled me up and 
made me feet feel warm 
with comfort was not the 
food, but the same wonder 


that had greeted me the | 


night before — friendship. 
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La Tasca offers an authentic Spanish flair to the many ethnically diverse restaurants in the Harbor. 


A taste of Spain at La Tasca 


By MADDY POLEN 
Your Weekend Columnist 


The Inner Harbor is 
obviously a very popular 
place for Johns Hopkins 
students to visit over the 
weekend, and it’s even 
better when there is good 
food involved. Last week- 
end my friends and I 
took a short cab ride to La 
Tasca, located on 201 East 
Pratt St. overlooking the 
harbor from its vast win- 
dows when the weather 
isn’t so great. (You can eat 


on the patio during warm- . 


er months.) 

We arrived early in the 
evening around 5:30 p.m. 
even though the tapas 


of Spanish foods in small- 
er portions. At La Tasca, 
the menu includes tapas 
such as rustic breads, em- 
panadas, hot meat dishes, 
seafood (like crab cakes!), 
cured meats, cheeses and 
salads. 

The restaurant also 
serves paella, which is a 
giant, family-sized Span- 
ish dish comprised of rice, 
meats, vegetables, seafood, 
beans and other varia- 
tions. The paella came as 
either a table-sized meal 
or as a smaller tapa. Each 
of the four of us ordered 
three tapas. I ordered the 
fried plantains, brocheta 
de pollo (chicken skewers) 
and panceta asada (slow- 


ros for the table and we 
each were able to eat about 
one and a half. The chur- 
ros came with a side of 
chocolate sauce and was 
a perfect finish to an al- 
ready delicious meal. Even 
though we were planning 
on going to the aquarium 
afterwards, we had al- 
ready spent so much time 
in the restaurant, and be- 
sides, we were unable to 
move in our food comas. 
La Tasca is open seven 
days a week, closing at 9 
p-m. on weekdays and 11 
p-m. on the weekends. The 
bar stays open for even 
longer on Fridays and Sat- 
urdays. The restaurant has 
five locations in Maryland, 


There's nothing quite like the satisfaction of finishing a seven-page play with a gratifying “The End.” 


that they serve generally 
aren't eaten until later at 
night, with the intention 
of going to the aquarium 
afterwards. The restaurant 
| wasn’t very crowded at 

that point in the day, but 
© | for later diners, the res- 
| | taurant does take reserva- 
| tions. 

For those who don't 
know, tapas are small 
dishes typically eaten in 
| Spain. They come in the 
size of a typical American 
appetizer or snack, so our 
server recommended that 
we get two or three dishes 
each. Tapas come in hot or 
cold varieties and encom- 
| pass many different types 
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‘roasted pork). Everything Virginia and Washington, 


was delicious, and all of D.C. They have multiple 
my friends were more than deals for combinations of 


content with their selection 


tapas and drinks, includ- 


of foods. Our table was ing their “Taste of Spain’ 


full of empanadas, fried deal c compose ofa drin 


cheese, shrimp dishes and 
the complimentary bread 
that our server suggested 
we use to dip in the left- 
over oils from our meals. 
Although two tapas 
probably would have been 
enough to fill us up, we 


finished all of our food’ 


and couldn’t resist order- 
ing dessert as well. The 
dessert menu consisted of 
cakes, ice cream, rice pud- 
ding, flan and custards. 
We got an order of chur- 


pitcher, an appetizer, five 
tapas and a dessert for 
60 dollars. On weekends 
La Tasca also features a 
brunch that consists of 
three tapas for $20 and 
drinks for $2. Special 
events include paella- and 
sangria-making. 

As an alternative to 
Mexican food, a_ girls’ 
night out, or just a place to 
eat good food, La Tasca in 
the Inner Harbor is a treat 
for everyone. 


Noteworthy Events 


Bete's Grille 
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Pete’s Grille 23rd Annual Pancake 
Eating Contest 
faass 
Friday, Nov. 21 
Pete's Grille 


Need something to kickstart your metabo- 
lism in the morning? Pete's Grille has just 
the thing — come out to the 23rd annual in- 
stallment of this legendary event. Amateurs 
only, men’s and women’s divisions. Winners 


will receive cash prizes. Registration begins: 
at the restaurant during business hours be-- 


ginning Monday, Nov. 3. Pete’s Grille is fa- 
mous for its classic diner experience and 
_ wholesome, simple American breakfast. 


y J ~ 


MythBusters: Behind the Myths 
7 p.m. 
Sunday, Nov. 23 
Warner Theater, Washington, D.C. 


“MythBusters Behind the Myths” is the 
new live stage show starring Jamie Hyne- 
man and Adam Savage, co-hosts of the Dis- 
covery series MythBusters. In this version of 
the show, experiments will be conducted 
on-stage with audience participation. This 
tour is nation-wide and allows the audi- 
ence to see the hosts battle it out. Tickets 
are available through Warner Theater and 
Ticketmaster. 


11/23 
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United Methodist Bazaar (left) and /t’s A Wonderful Life (right). 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Trace Adkins Christmas Show (left) and Peabody Youth (right). 


Calendar 


11/21 
11/22 
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Holiday Bazaar (United Meth- 
odist Church) 


It's A rath Life (Center 


yf 


_ Trace Adkins: The Christmas 
Show (Modell Lyric) 


Peabody — 
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if 
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By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


With the opening of the 
restored Merrick Entrance 
early Tuesday morning, 
the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. (BMA) presented 
an exclusive tour of the 
newly renovated Dorothy 
Mcllvain Scott American 
Wing led by Senior Cu- 
rator of Decorative Art 
and American Painting 
& Sculpture David Park 
Curry. 

Walking up the color- 
fully decorated steps that 
promote the Museum’s 
100th anniversary cel- 
ebration to the Merrick 
entrance, members of the 
press were welcomed to 
breakfast and remarks 
from key players in the 
museum’s renovation. 

BMA _ Director Do- 
reen Bolger began the 
introductions and high- 
lighted the timely accom- 
plishments the renova- 
tion project has recently 
achieved. 

“We have so much to 
celebrate, the museum’s 
100th anniversary, we 
opened the Merrick En- 
trance after 32 years and, 
of course, the Dorothy 
Mcllvain Scott American 
Wing, which was under 
renovation for two years. 
These are all major mile- 
stones in the museum’s 
$28 million renovation,” 
Bolger said. 

Before touching on the 
American Wing, Bolger 


architec- 


the 


discussed the 
tural achievements 
museum has reached. 

Architect John Russell 
Pope, whose credits also 
include the National Ar- 
chives and Records Ad- 
ministration building and 
the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C,, 
designed the BMA in 1929, 
To take on the challenge 
of following Pope’s design 
and creating a more wel- 
coming visitor space, the 
museum entrusted Steve 
Ziger from Ziger/Snead 
Architects. 

“It’s quite an honor and 
a little intimidating to fol- 
low in Pope’s fgotsteps,” 
Ziger said. 

Not only did the new 


Rich Hill tracks three 


teenagers’ struggles 


By MADELINE 
WHEELER 
Staff Writer 


The Baltimore open- 
ing of acclaimed indie 
documentary Rich Hill 
premiered at Creative Al- 
liance, a community arts 
space, on Nov. 12. The 
film, which played first at 
the 2014 Sundance Film 
Festival, won Sundance’s 
U.S. Grand Jury Prize: 
Documentary Award and 
has since garnered acco- 
lades from national news 
sources and local film 
festivals alike. 

Rich Hill tracks the 
lives of three teenage 
boys over the course of a 
year as they struggle to 
navigate adolescence in 
a 1,393-person rural Mis- 
souri town from which 
the film draws its name. 
Although the boys — Ap- 
pachey (12), Andrew (13), 
and Harley (15) — have 
disparate obstacles and 
are not friends with one 
another, the boys all share 
backgrounds of crippling 
poverty and unstable 
family life. 

The film opens with a 
series of shots that set the 
scene: a town that could 
be any pastoral American 
locale. A tractor plows 
through an open field, the 
high school hallways are 
wide and bustling; cheer- 
leaders practice for an 
upcoming game, a train 
whistles past; the homes 
are small and quaint;.and 
a diner switches its sign 
to “open.” 

The only absence 
in this quintessential 

American rural town is a 
sense of stable establish- 
ments. Throughout the 
film, it is never revealed 
where the grocery or 


v 


department stores are 
located. Thus, this leads 
the audience to believe 


that these essential plac- | 


es do not exist in‘ the 
town, or if they do, they 
are few and far between. 
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BMA reopens renovated American Wing Fun-loving, close-knit 


entryway show a revived, 
lighter atmosphere, but 
Ziger seemlessly includes 
some practical amend- 
ments. A notable chal- 
lenge included _ incor- 
porating modern-day, 
efficiently functioning 
sprinkler systems into the 
highly classical coeffered 
ceiling. 

“It’s his reverence for 
John Russell Pope and 
his own considerable de- 
sign talent that has been 
brought to make this 
transformation subtle 
but at the same time very 
bold,” Bolger said. 

With Zieger’s design 
completed in the renova- 
tion, the museum now 
has a more permanent 
home for its American Art 
wing. 

“Yd like you to know 
that American art here at 
the BMA is one of the fin- 
est collections on the east 
coast,” Bolger said. “We 
have about 30,000 Ameri- 
can items in our collec- 
tion. That’s sort of a stag- 
gering number.” 

_ Formerly the  cura- 
tor of American Arts at 
the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts in Richmond, 


| Curry joined the BMA in 


A dramatic, instrumen- | 


tal score accompanies 
the footage throughout, 
setting a tone of antici- 
pation. 

The audience is first 


introduced to Andrew, | 


a smiling, All-American 
youth interested in faith 
and football. ‘Andrew’s 
unbreakable hope for the 
future despite his fam- 
ily’s economic woes sets 
him apart from the other 


boys, and it leads the au- | 


dience to believe that he 
could succeed past his 
hardships. He is the only 
boy who has what could 
be described as a classic 
nuclear family — he lives 
with his father, mother 
and twin sister. 
Nevertheless, Andrew 
experiences instabil- 
ity and difficult times as 
his father bounces from 
odd job to odd job and 
the family is . routinely 


_ forced to move due to a 


lack of economic options. 
Andrew often helps his 
father with manual labor 
jobs, earning $20 a day, 
and he remains unfazed 
by the situation even 
when his family has to 
heat water for baths man- 
ually or temporarily live 
in their cousins’ home. 
Unlike Andrew, Har- 
ley is not full of unwav- 
ering optimism. Harley is 
the eldest boy featured in 
the documentary, and he 
is living with his grand- 


mother while his mother — 


is in prison. Despite her 
absence, Harley and his 
See RICH HILL, pace B5 
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September 2005. Curry 
has more than 20 years 
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COURTESY OF AMANDA AUBLE 
The BMA's American Art wing opened as a feature of the museum's 100th anniversary celebration. 


of curatorial experience 
coordinating collec- 
tions of American art in 
three public art muse- 
ums: Freer Gallery of Art, 
Smithsonian Institution 
(1981-1983), Denver Art 
Museum (1983-1990), and 
Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts (1990-2005). 

“He has brought so 
much to this project in 
terms of his vision, his 
knowledge and tremen- 


=a Voc 
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dous experience from a | 


really truly distinguished 
career. So welcome, Da- 
vid,” Bolger said. 

Despite the museum's 
massive collection, Curry 
addressed the tour group 
with a hopeful attitude. 
He encouraged the group 
to break off and explore 
the collection to find any 
pieces that may elicit a 
personal appeal. 

“Thave a few little take- 
aways before we go into 
the galleries themselves. 
There is... way more than 
anyone has time to ab- 
sorb,” Curry said. “We 
hope that each of you will 
find things you'll fall in 


love with quite person- | 


ally.” 

One of the most excit- 
ing new features of both 
Ziger’s architectural design 

See BMA, pace B4 


ast Friday, Nov. 
14, the Vocal 
Chords hosted 
their fall con- 
cert entitled 
Project VC Runway. While 
I didn’t see any of the men 
in drag that were adver- 
tised, it was still an awe- 
some way to start off the 
weekend. 


Bs 


al Chords impress 


this piece. Xian is a natural 
performer with poise and 
so even when 
the voices of the entire 
group began to rise into 
a crescendo, she still took 
command of the stage. 

In order to give the Vo- 
cal Chords a quick break, 
the post-college, local 

Baltimore 


presence, 


Even with fs group Boh 
10 — yu MeiAdams ek mi — 
read _—_cor- i featuring 
rectly — 10 Guest Columnist Hopkins 
newbies, the and Vo- 
a cappella cal Chords 
performers maintained alum Jon Konel — came 


their infectious energy. 
They are probably some 
of the best beatboxers 
and basslines at Hopkins, 
and they have incredible 
group harmonies. 

Senior Akshay Chit- 
turi started off the night 
with his rendition of 
“Love Don’t Die” by The 
Fray, and while he has 
a great voice, it was the 
group as a whole that re- 
ally shined in this num- 
ber. The performance led 
the audience to break into 
applause mid-song sev- 
eral times. 

They then performed 


| “Elastic Heart” by recent 


breakout star Sia with ju- 
nior Rachel Xian leading 


onto the stage to sing two 
songs. Though the first 
was a beautiful rendition 
of “Smash Into You” by 
Beyoncé, it was their final 
song that really got the 
audience going: Megan 
Trainor’s “All About That 
Bass.” Their performance 
was quirky, entertain- 
ing and incredibly fun. It 
started off with the classic 
choral stance and harmo- 
ny but turned into a wild 
dance performance that 
showed how much fun the 
group has together. There 
were no leads in the per- 
formance so every mem- 
ber got a chance to shine. 
The group even called out 
See CHORDS, pace B5 


COURESTY OF AMALIA AMBURN 
An assemblage of a cappella groups worked together for the show. 


Atmosphere performs at Ram's Head, Live! 


By LOUIS ROSIN 


| Staff Writer 


Minneapolis-based 
hip hop group Atmo- 
sphere brought the 
weather down with them 
when they performed at 
Ram’s Head, Live! this 
past Saturday night. The 
duo, comprised of rap- 
per Slug and producer 
Ant, are on tour promot- 
ing their latest album, 


Hip hop group Atmosphere took on Ram's Head, 


Southsiders, which was 
released this past May. 
Luckily, Atmosphere, 
who credit much of their 
success to their commit- 
ment to touring, brought 
enough energy to heat 
the whole concert venue. 

Over the past 20 years, 
the indie rap icons have 
single-handedly put Min- 
neapolis on the hip hop 
map and built their in- 
dependent record label, 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Live! on Saturday. 


Rhymesayers, into a ma- 
jor entertainment group 
with premier artists. The 
group brought a troupe of 
rhymers from their label 
to open for them. 
Minnesota native, Dem 
Atlas (stylized ‘deM atlaS’), 
started off the show. The 
crowd was still arriving 
as the lesser-known em- 
cee took the stage, but this 
did not bother Atlas. The 
rapper jumped on stage, 
black dreads waving in all 
directions, and delivered 
his high-paced, intricately 
lyrical flow. The 20-year- 
old artist performed tracks 
from his 2013 debut EP 
Charle Brwn, an album that 
has received praise for its 
West —Coast-influenced 
production and style. A 
major theme of Atlas’s 
work is the bipolar split 
personality of his onstage 
personae, ‘Dem’ and ‘At- 
las’. Although the crowd 
wasn’t familiar with the 
young artist’s work, they 
responded positively. to 
his vivacity and his lyrical 


~ content. 


The next act was Min- 
nesota rapper Prof, an-, 
other artist signed to 
Rhymesayers. The contro- 
versial rapper is perhaps 
best known for instigating 
a Twitter feud with John 
Stamos when he alluded 
to the Full House star as 


¥ 


a pedophile earlier this 
year. In the music world, 
Prof is known for his 
grungy, profane musical 
content, a style that has 
been referred to as “trash 
rap.” The Baltimore crowd 
seemed skeptical of the 
obscure rapper at first, but 
he won the fans over with 
his witty banter and re- 
sounding punchline rap. 
Prof performed a variety 
of songs from his scattered 
discography, including a 
few unreleased tracks. De- 
spite the initial doubts, the 
30-year-old artist had the 
audience hanging on his 
every word by the end of 
his set. 

The crowd was restless 
with anticipation by the 
time Atmosphere finally 
arrived on stage. Atmo- 
sphere is known to give 
very interactive perfor- 
mances and are great at 
engaging their audience. 
Their Ram’s Head set 
was no exception. From 
the moment that Slug 
bounced onto. the stage, 
he was talking to and en- 
gaging with the audience. 

Slug, also known as 
Sean Daley, is the better- ° 
known half of the duo 
and he writes and raps 
the group’s lyrics. Ant, 
Anthony Davis, handles 
the group’s production 

See ATMOSPHERE, pace B4 


B4. 


ith an- 

other 

holiday 

season 

Somes 
another conveniently re- 
leased children’s film fea- 
turing a lovable mascot 
character destined to be 
the most-sold toy of the 
season. Carefully crafted 
and tested in focus groups 
nationwide, this soft, hug- 
gable conglomeration of 
all things marketable is 
sure to win over children 
of all ages. The character 
can almost be guaranteed 
to reach a solid spot on 
their Christmas lists (be- 
hind maybe iPads, toy cars 
and video games). 

While it may, at first 
glance, look like the Stay 
Puft Marshmallow Man 
(I couldn't resist the com- 
Parison) it is, in fact, the 
defining character of Dis- 
ney’s newest animated 
superhero film, Big Hero 6. 

Simultaneously re- 
turning to and reinvent- 
ing the long-since beat- 
en-to-death genre of the 
Superhero Origin Story, 
Big Hero 6 adapts a lesser- 
known Marvel comic se- 
ries into a 


the film 
needs to 
establish 
exactly 
how and 
why these 
people 
become 
heroes be- 
fore they 
can actu- 
ally get to 
the meat 
of the 
film. 
Taheve 
only thing 
sparing 


the film 
from typi- 
cal origin 


story mediocrity is the 

character of Baymax. 
Seeing Hiro and Bay- 
max interact with one 
another is what really 
brings life to this film. 
Their dynamic is a very 
non-traditional take on 
the mentor-and-student 
character relationship. 
Hiro, on one hand, re- 
lies on Baymax both as 
the vessel of his plans 
but also as his last con- 
nection to his lost fam- 
ily. On the other hand, to 
achieve his 


CGI animat- 5 goals, he 
ed cartoon. Tim Freborg must refit 
Directed by : Baymax, 
Don Hail Flashframe Film a ‘ beaith- 
(Winnie the 4 care robot, 
Pooh) and Reviews which by 
Chris Wil- its very na- 
liams (Bolt), the film cer- ture is compassionate 


tainly has a lot to live up 
to. In this age of a some- 
what saturated superhero 
market, is it a fresh, in- 
ventive story, aching to be 
told or simply an attempt 
to cash in on a popular 
market? In truth, Big Hero 
6 feels like a little bit of 
both. 

Big Hero 6’s_ central 
plot details the struggles 
of young Hiro Hamada 
(Ryan Potter), a 14-year- 
old robotics genius living 
in the futuristic city of 
San Fransokyo. A dedi- 
cated builder of robots 
for underground robotic 
brawls, he is soon con- 
vinced to abandon that 
life when his brother, 
Tadashi, brings him to 


his college to meet his 


friends. Fascinated with 
the inventive machines 
developed at the college, 
Hiro soon invents a se- 
ries of incredibly small, 
thought-controlled robots 
capable of linking togeth- 
er in any form imaginable 
to serve as his admissions 
project. 

Disaster soon strikes, 
when a fire at the univer- 
sity kills Tadashi, leav- 
ing Hiro alone and de- 
pressed. However, when 
a masked criminal takes 
to the streets, command- 
ing the very microbots 
Hiro had invented, Hiro 
activates his brother's 
healthcare robot, Baymax. 
Refitting the robot with 
battle programs and ar- 
mor, Hiro and his friends 
become the titular super- 
hero team, vowing to use 
their technological inven- 
tions to halt the spread of 
evil. 

Much of the film plays 
out like a very typical 
superhero origin story 
while laced with very 
typical Disney-isms. 
Like most Disney pro- 
tagonists, Hiro and his 
brother are orphans, 
their parents killed by 
the insidious Off-Screen 
Disease. Given how 
close Hiro and Tadashi 
appear to be at the start 
of the film, it seems that 
Tadashi is a goner and 
by the end of the first act 
audiences won't experi- 
ence any shock. 

In fact, the earlier 
parts of the film definite- 


ly feel the weakest since 


the audience is bombard- 
ed with exposition since 
i, 


ax 


and pacifistic, with com- 
bat mechanics designed 
to harm Hiro’s enemies. 
The relationship is an 
almost tragic story of a 
wounded man _ lashing 


‘out at the world while 


those who attempt to 
help him also start to 
lose sight of their true na- 
ture to help their friend. 
In many ways the film 
is darker than much of 
what Disney has released 
in the last few years. 

Of course many of 
these elements are much 
too dark for a Disney film 
to want to explore to their 
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Big lero 6 has Disney franchise potential Atmosphere sings 
best of indie-rap 


COURTESY OF BAGOGAMES VIA FLICKR 


fullest. As a result, much 
of this subtext is left un- 
explored, existing only 
at a surface level. With 
plenty of wit and slap- 
stick masking them at al- 
most every turn it’s easy 
for these darker impli- 
cations to get lost in the 
bustle. While I wish the 
film had dared to be a bit 
more ruthless in its story- 
telling, the 


end product |] _ ales voice cast 
is still very that really 
charming ]}| BIG HERO gives life 
and even and per- 
heartwarm- Hic Su! sonality to 
ing in plac- : each 

es, Starring: Ryan acter. 

On a {|Potter, Scott Adsit, While 
more tech- |/Jamie Chung not precise- 
nical level, ||/Director: ; ly _ break- 
Disney as ||Don Hall, Chris ing new 
expected Williams : ground, Big | | 
delivers Run Time: 102 min. |] Hero 6 lays 
with all its |/Rating: PG the ground- 
usual lev- ||Playing at: Rotunda} work 
els of excel- ||Cinemark Towson, what I hope | 


lence. The 
computer 
animation 
within the 
film is on 
par with recent films 
like Wreck-it-Ralph and 
Frozen, but a bit more 
polished. The characters 
(when compared to those 
films) are a bit more 
cartoonishly rendered, 
making them look more 
visually appealing and 
less like moving plastic 


Cinemas 


Eastpoint 10 


Big Hero 6 depicts Disney's version of the super hero origin story, which involves robots. 


dolls. The film’s world is 
vibrant, active and cap- 
tures feelings of both the 
real and the fantastic. 
While some of the di- 
alogue between charac- 
ters can feel a bit forced 
and pandering in places, 
particularly with some 
of the humor, it func- 
tions well. The dialogue 
is helped immensely by 
an excellent 


becomes 
a running 
franchise 
in Disney 
films. The 
story, while focused and 
complete, leaves itself 


open for nearly infinite | 


ATMOSPHERE, From B3 
and serves as the touring 
DJ for the group. Produc- 


| tion is an integral part of 


hip-hop, particularly to- 
day with the heavy fusion 
of genres in the contem- 
porary music scene. 

Slug got the entire au- 
dience rolling with him 
and he hit on a number 
of topics, ranging from 
the City of Baltimore, to 
espousing his philosophi- 
cal views. The group has 
been touring for a long 


| time, and it shows. Dal- 


char- | g& 


for | | 


ey’s boyish features have 
faded and been replaced 
with a burgeoning beer 
belly, but one thing the 
duo has not lost is its fire. 

The pair performed a 
wide array of songs span- 
ning their storied career, 
including both selections 
from their latest release, 
as well as some of their 
more notable hits. 

Slug is renowned for 
his visceral and intro- 
spective lyrical content, 
musical traits that often 
don’t mesh well with 
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live performances. Ant’s 
up-tempo beats, how- 
ever, combined with the 
group’s overall energy, 
overcame this. Atmo- 
sphere performed their 
classic bangers, includ- 
ing the ultimate hangover 
ode, “Sunshine,” as well 
as the soulful ” Yesterday.” 

After Atmosphere 
performed their set, Slug 
spoke to the audience for 
a few minutes. He pro- 
moted the encouraging 
message of remaining 
true to yourself and your 
passion, even in the face 
of great adversity, in or- 
der to accomplish your 
dreams. The artist then 
surprised the audience 
by bringing both Dem 
Atlas and Prof back on 
stage for an encore. The 
rappers performed a ten- 
minute freestyle over a 
track that Ant produced 
on the spot. The exhila- 
rated crowd erupted 
when the duo exited the 
stage, knowing that they 
had just witnessed indie 
rap at its finest. 


expansion. It would be’ | 


an excellent service to 
this world to see the con- 
tinued adventures of the 
Big Hero 6. 


Overall rating: 3.5/5 


COURTESY OF WHATISPLAYINGINMYITUNES 


| Atmosphere’s lead singer, Slug, relays his philosophy through lyrics. 


American art now on display at The Baltimore Museum of Art. 


BMA, From B3 

and Curry’s curatorial 
choices is the-gallery’s 
cohesive flow. Visitors 
can choose from one of 
three entrances: 18th 
century, 19th century 
or 20th century art. Al- 
though viewers can 
choose their own jour- 
ney through time, Curry 
decided to direct the 
group first through the 
18th century art. He as- 
serted that most visitors 
will probably be drawn 
to the 20th century art 
first, sticking to what 
they find most like art of 
their own time. 

_ “What's been fun for me 
and fun for me to see oth- 
ers respond to is how the 
works of art are talking to 
themselves,” Curry said. 


The 18th century sec- 
tion of the collection 
boasted beautifully re- 
stored furniture includ- 
ing sofas, clocks and ar- 
moires. Curry’s choice 
to juxtapose household 
items alongside paintings 
added a very domestic 
feel to the rooms. 

“Many of the things 
you'll see in the galler- 
ies once lived in people’s 
houses here,” Curry 
said. ; 

Moving into the 19th 
and 20th century art is 
like moving in a “Rubix 
cube fashion,” as Curry 
puts it, since viewers can 
find a flow but also get 
lost looking backwards. 

Highlights of the 
20th century  collec- 
tion included a deco- 


rative moblie, Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s Pink Tulip 
(1926) and a wedding jar 
that was also featured in 
a painting. 

After the period guid- 
ed displays, Curry had 
the group cross the main 
foyer into the Maryland 
inspired art wing. The 
main room _ contained 
sculptures, and_ paint- 
ings covered the walls 
ranging from _ classi- 
cal portraits to abstract 
landscapes. 

“The first 50 years of 
collecting here focused on 
Maryland. In the second 
half of our Museum’s his- 
tory, we began to expand 
into mainstream Ameri- 
can Arts.” 

A very unique feature 
of the newly refurbished 


The museum's new American Art wing highlights paintings, period rooms and sculptures that are connected to Maryland. here 


ww 


BMA is its period rooms 
from four historic Mary- 
land houses. Stepping 
into ‘the rooms like the 
Habre de Venture parlor 
with its entirely paint- 
ed interior viewers are 
transported back to the 
18th century. However, 
instead of simply being 


accurate to the time pe- ~ 


riod, the room highlights 
painted furniture from 
all eras, including a chair 
made entirely from yel- 
low pencils. 

The oval room from 
Willow Brook house was 
especially stunning with 
its robin’s egg blue walls 
and elaborately molded 
ceiling. Built in 1799, the 
room was acquired by 
the BMA before the 1965 
demolition of the house. 

Over- 
all, Curry 
hopes that 
his juxta- 
position of 
American 
art will not 
just pro- 
vide  visi- 
tors with 
facts. 

«Oster 
new  gal- 
leries are 
involved 
in invita- 
tion as 
well as 
informa- 
tion, and 

‘what we 
are hop- 
ing will 
happen 
is 


CEJHUEDU 
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of 


that people make many 
a return visit,” Curry 
said. — 

A small portion of the 
group followed Ziger out 
into the cold to view the 
new East Entrance, which 
features enhanced light- 
ing and a more welcom- 
ing space. 

“We're trying to do all 
we can to provide visi- 
tors with a new environ- 
ment and engage them 
with fantastic collections 


that the museum has and 


new ways in which we are 
presenting them,” Bolger 
said. 

As for the future 
events scheduled in the 
museum’s renovation 
timeline, the African 
and Asian art galler- 


ies are scheduled to be - 


completed by April 26, 
2015. Nonetheless Bol- 
ger encouraged press 
members to also stop by 
an ongoing collection in 
the contemporary wing 
to view the newest exhi- 
bition by Dario Robleto 
titled Setlists for a Setting 
Sun. 

Unlike Impressionist 
pieces and other Classi- 
cal Art wings, Robleto 
works with found ob-. 
jects like delicate film 
reels and bleached vi- 
nyl. Robleto is inspired 
by the BMA’s proximity 
‘to the Space Telescope 
Science Institute on the 
Hopkins campus, as well 
as Baltimore’s nautical 
history. His pieces will 


be on display to the pub- | 


lic until March 29, 2015. 
y 
es 


‘ 


‘ 
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CHORDS, From B3 
“Bye, Felicia!” during the 
performance, causing the 
audience to erupt into 
laughter. It also helped 
that their bass reminded 
me a bit of Avi Kaplan 
from the famous a cap- 
pella group Pentatonix. 

The skits for Proj- 
ect VC Runway played 
nicely off of the TV show, 
with presenter names 
rhyming with the true 
hosts Heidi Klum and 
Tim Gunn. The skits 
even allowed for some 
self-deprecating jokes to 
be told about Hopkins. 
All of the members of 
the group were involved 
and helped introduce the 
newbies, who acted as 
the models in the skits. 

Senior Kaleigh Choi 
is graduating early this 
semester so her senior 
solo was next on the 
program, followed by 
her goodbye gift-giving 
ceremony. (She received 
gifts that were fluffy and 
shiny — her two favorite 
things.) She chose to per- 
form “State of Grace” by 
Taylor Swift for her solo, 
and there were plenty of 


cal group A Great Big 
World, a genuinely ten- 
der version of Ingrid 
Michaelson’s song “I’m 
Through,” and a hit from 
their concert last year, 
Rihanna’s “What Now.” 
Having seen this per- 
formed several times by 
the Vocal Chords, I have 
to say this was probably 
my favorite rendition 
that sophomore Alexia 


Huggins and junior Nick | 


Uebele have done. Their 
voices blended together 
seamlessly, and the bass 
was awesome. 

The Vocal Chords got 
to show off their sense of 
humor in the songs they 
performed as well as in 
their skits. For example, 
newbie Linda _ Horn’s 
opening line of her ver- 
sion of the George Mi- 
chael song “I Can’t Make 
You Love Me” explained 
why the lights in the hall 
appeared to randomly 
turn on in the middle of 
the performance (“turn 
down the lights...”). 

For a first-year Vocal 
Chord, Horn appeared 
really comfortable on 
stage, so props to her. 


pleasant Fellow} 
surprises newbie, | 
included . Melanie 
in the per- They ga ira air 4 Capruso, | 
formance. that truly loves to alsoseemed 
For Xo, ‘ similarly 
ample, the just have fun. comfort- 
newbies able and 
threw in really used 


little snippets of Taylor’s 
other hit songs to accom- 
pany Kaleigh’s lovely so- 
prano voice. 

Another standout 
song was “Find A Way” 
by Nico and Vinz (fea- 
turing»-Emmanuel Jai), 
in which senior Brad 
Foulke got ‘to show off 
his surprisingly pow- 
erful falsetto. The next 
skit formally introduced 
all of the “models,” and 
their introductions read 
almost like Tinder “about 
me” sections. 

One model was intro- 
duced as being “particu- 
larly talented at existen- 
tial crises... he majors in 
anthropology and Molec- 
ular Cell Biology, one that 
he wants to study and the 
other his parents want 
him to.” I’ll also mention 
here that I was quite im- 
pressed by how engaged 
all of the models were, 
posing and _ strutting 
across the stage as they 
were introduced. 

Other songs included 
a lovely ballad rendi- 
tion originally by musi- 


the space of the stage for 
her song “Rather Be” by 
Clean Bandit. While it 
was very good, I would 
have appreciated a slight- 
ly more edgy perfor- 
mance for this particular 
song. The bass and beat- 
box were really the win- 
ners here. 

As always, the Vocal 
Chords ended their show 
to thunderous applause 
from the whole audience, 
which included plenty of 
alumni, friends and fam- 


Thankfully for the audi- 


ence, the Vocal Chords | 


obliged and returned 
to the stage to dedicate 
“Still Into You” by Para- 
more to a Vocal Chord 


alum who had _ hosted | 


them in New York the 
past weekend. 

This was a great way 
to end the show, and 
it made evident the 
true colors of the Vo- 
cal Chords. They are a 
group that truly loves to 
just have fun. 
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Friends, family and Rich Hill prompts social outreach for subjects 
alum attend VC show 


RICH HILL, From B3 
mother maintain a close 
relationship, speaking 
weekly on the phone and 
writing each other letters. 

Harley plagued 
with anger management 
problems that spring 
from a hideous past in- 
cident, and he struggles 
with truancy. His grand- 
mother is supportive and 
understanding despite 
Harley’s flaws. She’s at- 
tentive to his anger and 
medication, and the au- 
dience cannot help but 


is 


sympathize with her 
because Harley’s rage 
can be quite extreme 


at times. Their home is 
well-furnished, and his 
grandmother does all she 
can to provide for him on 
her tight budget. 

Like Harley, Appachey 
also experiences bouts of 
rage along with a slew of 
behavioral and mental 
disorders including at- 
tention deficit hyperac- 
tivity disorder, bipolar 
disorder and obsessive 
compulsive disorder. Ap- 
pachey’s aggressive be- 
havior extends to school 
where he’s bullied by his 
classmates and responds 
with violence. However, 
his sole interests are skat- 
ing and moving to China 
so that he can become an 
artist and paint dragons 
all day. 

In one of the first 
scenes introducing Ap- 
pachey, he is seen coming 
home, lighting a cigarette 
on a toaster and discuss- 
ing how his father walked 
out on him when he was 
six years old. He speaks 
in a precocious manner 
that makes the viewer 
forget he is only 12. His 
mother is also very in- 
volved in the film, open- 
ing up about her strug- 
gles as a young, single 
parent and the difficulties 
she has experienced rais- 
ing Appachey. 


Rich Hill provides a tru-. 


ly intimate look at pover- 


| ty in America through the 
ily. The applause was im- | 
mediately followed by a | 
“one more song” chant. | 


scope of three boys’ lives. 
At times the viewer takes 
on a voyeuristic position, 
such as when watching 
Appachey and his mom 
fight through a window. 
The audience witnesses 
troubling moments that 
typically only close fam- 
ily member would be 


privy to. 
The viewer. is, at 
times, almost uncom- 


fortably entangled in the 
struggles of each. family, 
and it can be startling to 
see how intimately these 
families allow strangers 
into their world. 
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Andrew Droz Palermo is one of the 


Rich Hill gives view- 
ers insight into America’s 
deepening economic dis- 
parity and the current 
and future generations 
that are most impacted 
by issues of poverty and 
social class. 

The filmmakers, first 
cousins Tracy Droz Tra- 
gos and Andrew Droz 
Palermo, chose the town 
Rich Hill to serve as their 
subject matter as they are 
both ‘closely connected 
to the area. Palermo was 
born in Missouri, and 
Tragos’s father grew up 
in Rich Hill, where she 
spent many summers. 
Their grandparents were 
established, well-loved 
members of the Rich 
Hill community. Their 
grandmother was a grade 
school teacher while their 
grandfather served as the 
town’s grocer and mail 
carrier. The filmmakers 
stumbled upon their sub- 
jects by chance and used 
their knowledge of the 
town. to build relation- 
ships with the boys and 
their families. 

Although the film 
highlights three complex 
families, at times the plot 
lines and background 
are a bit underdeveloped. 
It remains unclear how 
these families’ socioeco- 
nomic situations relate 
to the wealth of the town 
as a whole. Rich Hill is 
clearly a poor, former 
coal-mining town, but it 
is unclear if all of its resi- 


directors of Rich Hill, a documentary that examines life in the South. 


dents struggle as Andrew, : 
Appachey and Harley do 
or if these boys are par- 
ticularly worse off. 

In the beginning of 
the film, Andrew says, 
“People walk past us with 
their nose 50 miles in the 
air acting like they're bet- 
ter than us, and I don't 
fall for that. We’re not 
trash. We're good peo- 
ple.” While this quote is 
incredibly poignant and 
telling of the film as a 
whole, it fails to define ex- 
actly who these “people” 
are: Are they other mem- 
bers of the community or 
outsiders from more pros- 
perous towns? 

Lesser plot aspects re- 
main shrouded in mys- 
tery as well. Andrew’s 
mother suffers from a 
severe medical or men- 
tal health condition that 
causes her to stay in bed 
while her son wishes 
that she could go outside 
and experience life as he 
does. However, it’s never 
clarified whether _ she 
suffers from depression, 
agoraphobia, _ crippling 
insomnia, a medication 
addiction or something 
else entirely. This lack in 
specificity could be due 
to the family’s wishes or 
a lack of access to health- 
care that could provide a 
finite diagnosis. 

Out of all of the boys, 
Appachey remains the 
most underdeveloped. 
He comes off as one-sided 
and not particularly like- 


able, and audiences have 
to struggle to grapple 
with his violent attitudes 
toward his classmates 
and his younger siblings. 
The viewer wants to be- 
lieve that he is not a bad 
kid but rather one who 
has been a victim of bad 
circumstances; however, 
there seems to be little 
evidence to prove it. The 
filmmakers portray him 
as one-dimensional, leav- 
ing the viewer to believe 
that there is more of his 
story to be told. 

Rich Hill, like its char- 
acters, is a film that can 
be hard to swallow. 
When introducing _ it, 
Creative Alliance Man- 
aging Director Gina 
Caruso mentioned how 
most theaters do not 
show the film because it 
is hard to market. None- 
theless, it is undoubtedly 
a film worth seeing for 
any viewer interested in 
American issues of so- 
cioeconomic disparity 
that are discussed daily 
yet not always readily 
visible. : 

Since its production, 
the film has aided the 
boys who courageously 
chose to star in it. A Bates 
County Victim’s Rights 
Advocate watched Rich 
Hill and subsequently 
arranged for Harley to 
visit his mother in prison, 
and the filmmakers have 
started a successful ongo- 
ing Rally.org fundraiser 
for the families involved. 


Whiplash incites emotional response 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Whiplash, a film direct- 
ed by Damien Chazelle 
and starring J.K. Sim- 
mons and Miles Teller, 
tells the story of first-year 
percussion music  stu- 
dent, Andrew Neyman 
(Teller) and his tense 
relationship with his 
teacher, Terence Fletcher 
(Simmons), who pushes 
his jazz band students to 
their limits by intimidat- 
ing them both physically 
and psychologically. 

Andrew becomes so 
consumed with his de- 
sire to become a great 
musician that his endless 
practicing is to the detri- 
ment of other important 
aspects of his life, includ- 
ing his relationship with 
his girlfriend. As the 
film continues and. Mr. 
Fletcher pushes Andrew 
further to his musical and 
mental limits, the audi- 
ence begins to question 
the psychological state of 
both teacher and student. 
The unfolding of the stu- 
dent-mentor relationship 
is both invigorating and 
strenuous to watch as an 
audience member. It is 
one that quickly becomes 
intimate, vacillating con- 


stantly between fierce, ve- 
hement interactions and 
frigid, callous ones. 

This constant oscilla- 
tion raises the question 
of whether Mr. Fletcher’s 
teaching methods and 
Andrew’s resulting at- 
titude are beneficial or 
harmful to Andrew’s fu- 
ture as a musician and to 
his overall psyche. Like 
Andrew, viewers become 
torn between their desire 
to see him succeed as a 
musician by following 
the harsh guidance of Mr. 
Fletcher, and their recog- 
nition that the obsessive 
behaviors Andrew begins 
to exhibit are abnormal 
and that he should re- 
move himself from the 
unusual mentorship. 

Whiplash highlights 
the drive to perfectionism 
many musicians experi- 
ence, and the characters’ 
extreme focus on achiev- 
ing precision seems to 
supersede the internal 
connection one would 
hope’ professional musi- 
cians experience with 
music through its sound 
and emotion. By the end 
of the film, the sound of 
the drums incites visceral 
anxiety in the audience. 
It also, however, gives 
the film a unique energy, 
driving the plot forward 


> 


by representing the chaos 
of the events. 

In an interview with 
AV. Club, Chazelle ac- 
knowledges the impor- 
tance of rhythm in his film. 

“I wanted the dialogue 
to feel really musical and 
percussive and rhyth- 
mic,” Chazelle said. “So 
it’s definitely something 
that I’ve thought about. 
When someone is play- 
ing drums, they aren’t 
actually moving around 
a space, they’re just mov- 
ing their arms and limbs. 
They're stuck behind 
the drum set. So to film 
someone playing the 
drums and make it feel as 
kinetic as a car chase or a 
shootout or a battle scene 
was the challenge... I was 
just trying to think as 
musically as possible — 
to make a movie the way 
a musician would.” — 

While Teller may have 
achieved the mastery of 
technique he craved, the 
film probes whether this 
manic mindset is neces- 
sarily the key to becom- 
ing a “great.” The film 
received the 2014 U.S. 
Grand Jury Prize for dra- 
matic film as well as the 
Audience Award for U.S. 
dramatic film. It will be 
playing through the Nov. 
27 at the Charles Theatre. 
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Eva Emerson, editor-in-chief of Science News, visited Georgetown University to speak last Saturday. 


sually you 
might find 
my name 


next to yet 
another Ebo- 
la article naming the ump- 
teenth person to be infect- 
ed by the deadly virus, or 
perhaps relaying Hopkins 


students’ cynicism toward 
the request of Americans 
to U.S. President Barack 
Obama to ban all air travel 
to high prevalence coun- 
tries, but for this issue of 
The News-Letter, | have pre- 
pared something different. 
I have decided to address 


(healer gene explains 
multicellular evolution 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


The first lifeforms 
that appeared on earth 
were composed of single- 
celled organisms, and af- 
ter millions of years, they 
evolved into multicellu- 
lar entities. Cells cooper- 
ate to form organs, and 
systems of organs com- 
bine to form beings, from 
trees to whales. Though 
many aspects of organ- 
ismal evolution are well- 
understood, scientists 
have struggled to dis- 
cover the exact process 
by which single cells de- 
veloped into multicellu- 
lar organisms. Recently, a 
research team from New 
Zealand Institute and 
the Max Planck Institute 
have found a possible 
theory for the develop- 
ment of multicellular life. 

Under normal physi- 
ological conditions, 
cells. develop mutations 
through their life cycle. 
Most mutations are elimi- 
nated from the popula- 
tion through the process 
of natural selection. The 
remaining mutations 
might impart advantages 
to the mutated cells that 
help them compete with 
the rest of the popula- 
tion. Through successive 
generations, mutations 
that favor cooperation 
between cells might de- 
velop, forming the first 
multicellular life. 

The researchers at the 
New Zealand Institute 
postulated a potential 
problem encountered by 
the evolution of multicel- 
lular organisms involv- 
ing a category of cells 
called cheaters. Cheaters 
within a population do 
not develop mutations 
that favor cooperation. 
Instead, they take advan- 
tage of features formed 
by multicellular struc- 
tures. The role of cheat- 
ers can best be studied 
through Pseudomonas 
fluorescens, a type of sin- 
gle-celled bacteria. 

The bacteria in the ex- 
periment normally live 
independently of each 
other. However, when 
researchers breed the 
bacteria in test tubes, 
some bacteria developed 
mutations that produce 
glue. The glue helps bac- 
teria to stick to the top 
of the tube where there 
is more oxygen, provid- 


ing the bacteria with 


x 


more nutrients to sur- 
vive. Over generations, 
a mat made of bacterial 
glue was developed and 
maintained by mutated 


bacteria. Researchers 
speculate that multicel- 
lular life might have 


originated from process- 
es similar to those of the 
bacterial glue. 

During the analysis 
of the glue, scientists 
found that within the 
mat, some bacteria in the 
multicellular colony do 
not produce glue. These 
cells took advantage of 
the mat, staying close to 
the oxygen-rich surface 
without contributing to 
the formation and main- 
tenance of the mat. These 
cheaters are detrimen- 


‘tal to the development 


of cellular cooperation. 
In colonies with a high 
amount of cheaters, the 
cheaters use all the oxy- 
gen at the surface and 
strain the resources of 
the glue-producing bac- 
teria. The mat then falls 
apart due to the lack of 
glue produced by. the 
mutated cells. 

The: scientists ques- 
tion the role of cheaters 
in the role of evolution, 
since the existence of 
cheaters might hinder 
the development of uni- 
cellular organisms into 
multicellular organisms. 
To further understand 
the effect of cheaters on 
the mats, researchers 
developed two types 
of mats. One mat con- 
sists of both cheater and 
glue-producing bacteria, 
whereas the other only 
contains glue-producing 
bacteria. The two mats 
were then placed in the 
same container to test 
their fitness. The mat 
with both cells, surpris- 
ingly, outperformed the 
mat with only glue-pro- 
ducing bacteria. 

' The cheaters within 
the population were 
found to have the func- 
tion of germ cells. These 
bacteria allowed natural 
selection to occur at the 
mat level, producing cells 
with traits that are even 
better at maintaining the 
mat. As a result, indi- 
vidual cells are less able 
to survive individually, 
but the mat as a whole in- 
creases its fitness. The re- 
searchers speculate that 
these cheaters may be the 


‘ancestors of germ cells 


such as sperm and ova. 


" 


the anti-climactic underly- 
ing question that serves as 
the backbone for the DNA 
of this section, and as a 
dedicated reader, I ask you 
to push yourself to answer 
it as well. 

“A news story in sci- 
ence is a challenge; it’s 


publication called Science 
in Society Review. 

Emerson sought to 
educate her audience 
about the importance of 
science in communica- 
tion, but she left us sci- 
ence writers and read- 
ers, including you who 
are reading this article, 
at an intriguing cross- 
roads: Should we present 
and seek news, or should 
we present and seek sci- 
ence? Can we ever seek 
and present both? 

She mentioned the 
popularity of an early 
20th century style of re- 
porting news, 
journalism,” a sensation- 
alistic method of por- 
traying current events in 
order to grab attention 
rather than present facts. 


Emerson said that her . 


“yellow | 


team’s publication, Sci- | 


ence News (SN), seeks to 


an__incre- shed light 
mental ° oe on novel 
process... Alizay Jalisi and in- 
| it’s not the ‘ triguing 
| same as discover- 
/regular Science Ne WS ies and 


kinds of 

news. So there’s always 
this essential tension be- 
tween science and news,” 
Eva Emerson, editor-in- 
chief of Science News mag- 
azine, said. She spoke on 
Saturday at Georgetown 
University to the Hopkins 


| and Georgetown chapters 
| of The Triple Helix. 


For those who may not 
know, The Triple Helix is an 
undergraduate publication 
with 20 chapters at univer- 
sities around the world. It 
publishes articles on how 
science connects to other 
areas such as ethics and 
public policy both online 
and in an annual print 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff:-Writer 


Countries often aim 


| to present the best ver- 


sion of themselves to the 
world when hosting ma- 


| jor international events. 


Some countries have 
taken drastic measures to 
ensure that visitors see as 
much of the nation’s good 
side and as little of its bad 
side as possible. 

The 26th annual Asia- 
Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration (APEC) Economic 
Leaders’ Meeting took 
place from Nov. 10 to 
Nov. 12 in Beijing, Chi- 
na. APEC is a forum for 
21 Pacific Rim member 
economies includ- 
ing the U.S. and China 
— that aims to promote 
free trade and economic 
cooperation throughout 
the Asia-Pacific region. 
The heads of government 
of all APEC members (ex- 
cept Taiwan) attended the 
annual APEC Economic 


The Chinese government took several measures to improve Beijing in prepa 


- 


research 
in the world of science. 
How does the staff at 
SN decide what readers 
would want to read and 
learn from? 

“The Internet 
changed things a lot, but 
health and 
always are really interest- 
ing to people because [the 
two] affect their lives,” 
Emerson said. 

Some key words that 
are trending in many sci- 
ence articles across the in- 
ternet include “black hole”, 
“zombie” and “ants.” 

“We don't have the evi- 
dence yet, but we're trying 

SEE NEWS, Pace B8 
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Leaders’ Meeting. Ad- 
ditionally, several other 
APEC events, such as the 
APEC CEO Summit, took 
place in Beijing from Nov. 
5 to Nov. 11. 

In preparation for the 
APEC conference, the 
Chinese government 
rolled out a number of 
measures in an effort to 
cut back on smog and air 
pollution, for which Bei- 
jing is notorious. How- 
ever, these measures 
greatly interfered with 
the daily lives of millions 
of Beijing residents. Ad- 
ditionally, the Ministry 
of Environmental Protec- 
tion disrupted economic 
activities in a nearly 
California-sized area that 
includes not only Beijing 
but also six other prov- 
inces, municipalities and 
autonomous regions. In 
this APEC-friendly area, 
which covers 17 major 
cities, residents were 


only ‘allowed to drive 
on alternating days, de- 


has | 


technology | 


By ELSHEBA 
ABRAHAM 
Staff Writer 


Scientists are constant- 
ly finding ways to better 
understand the intricacies 
of human DNA. A recent 
study has investigated the 
presence of endogenous 
retroviruses present in the 
human genome. 

Endogenous __ retrovi- 
ruses (ERVs), which make 
up about eight percent of 
the human genome, are 
DNA sequences that were 
derived from and still re- 
semble retroviruses. A vi- 
rus becomes an ERV when 
it infects a gamete, and the 
viral information is inte- 
grated into the cell and can 
be passed down from one 
generation to another. 

As the retrovirus enters 
the host cell’s cytoplasm, it 
will use its own reverse 
transcriptase enzyme to 
create DNA from its RNA 
material. The DNA is then 
incorporated into the host 
cell genome, where the 
cell’s machinery is used to 
assemble more copies of 
the virus. : 


\ 


pending on whether 
their license plate ends 
with an odd or an even 
number. Thousands of 
factories were ordered 
to close, and thousands 
more were ordered to re- 
duce emissions by 30 per- 
cent. Ttucks were only 
allowed to enter Beijing 
between midnight and 3 
am., causing shortages 
of supplies and goods 
ranging from furniture 
to fresh produce. 

Beijing also tried to 
temporarily shed some of 
its 21 million residents by 
declaring a six-day APEC 
Golden Week. Workers 
and officials in the pub- 
lic sector and students in 
public schools were given 
a vacation similar to the 
annual Golden Week that 
occurs around National 
Day in October. The gov- 
ernment encouraged 
travel agencies in Beijing 
to offer discounted tour 
packages to motivate 
residents to leave the city 
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ration for the APEC meeting. 


This process of incor- 
porating the ERVs from 
an outside source into a 
stable component of the 
genome is a long and 
random one, as many of 
the ERVs are lost in the 
process of passing on the 
genetic information to an 
offspring. A species may 
have to start out with 
10,000 ERVs just to end up 
with a constant amount of 
100 of the viruses in the 
genome — a process that 
can take up to thousands 
of years. 

ERVs are common in all 
vertebrate genomes, and 
most species have already 
completed the process of 
adapting these ERVs from 
their origins. The only ex- 
ception to this is the koala, 
whose retrovirus (KoRV) 
is still in the process of 
transitioning to its endog- 
enous form. This makes 
koalas ideal candidates for 
a study: Scientists can ob- 
serve the endogenization 
process as it happens and 
make inferences about the 
ERVs already present in 
the human genome. 

See KOALA, PAGE B8 


= WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Koala endogenous retroviruses reveal facts about the human genome. 


China takes drastic measures to clean up for APEC 


during this time. Beijing 
halted work on construc- 
tion projects and placed 
a hiatus on issuing mar- 
riage licenses and pass- 
ports. The government set 
limits on cultural activi- 
ties as well. Newlyweds 
were prohibited from 
setting off firecrackers, 
and temple-goers were 
prohibited from burning 
certain types of incense. 
Those paying respects to . 
their deceased loved ones 
were prohibited from 
burning paper wreaths 
and other ritual items. 

_ These measures 
helped clear Beijing’s 
skies, as air quality in the 
region has dramatically 
improved. However, not 
everyone in the Chinese 
public is optimistic about 
how long these positive 
changes will last. In fact, 
Chinese netizens have 
coined the term “APEC 
Blue” to describe some- 
thing beautiful but fleet- 
ing, like the clear blue 
skies and sunny days 
that will most likely dis- 
appear as soon as the 
APEC conference has 
concluded and people re- 
turn to business as usual. 

Beijing residents are 
all too familiar with 
_what will happen next, as 
similar short-term mea- 
sures were implemented 


| during the 2008 Beijing 


Olympics. Closing  fac- 


} tories and limiting the 


number of cars on the 
road successfully cast 
aside smog in August 
2008 but brought no long- 
term improvements after 
all the athletes and spec- 
tators had returned home. 
Some Chinese citizens — 
Ser CHINA, pace B8 
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CHINA, FROM B7 
appreciated APEC for 
bringing them blue skies 
and empty roads, even 
if the changes were just 
temporary, re-imagining 
the acronym to stand for 
“Air Pollution Eventually 
Controlled.” Others ex- 
pressed frustration at how 
the Chinese government 
only seems to care about 
air quality and pollution 
when the country’s face is 
at stake. Some observers 
noted that when foreign 
dignitaries come to Chi- 
na, the Chinese govern- 
ment pushes to improve 
air quality in order to en- 
sure that the visitors enjoy 
their stay. During the rest 
of the year, the govern- 
ment fails to control smog 
and air pollution, putting 
the health and safety of 
its citizens at risk. A few 
others are fearful of a 
“revenge smog” that will 


Study finds that creative people cheat 


lashing back to 
the third grade, 
you ‘re sur- 
rounded by the 
bright vibrancy 
that encompassed the 
welcoming elementary 
school walls. It’s Tuesday, 
and the weekly spell- 
ing quiz is about to be- 
gin. You studied, but not 
enough; your mother got 
you a new paint set, and 
you spent the majority of 
last evening mixing colors 
and painting. Your palms 


are clammy and then 


quickly escalate to moist 
as your teacher instructs 
the class to spell the first 
word. The unthinkable 
has happened, and you 
are faced with the im- 
pending doom that tricky 
inflected endings bring. 
-Your neighbor, with a 
champion smile on her 


- 


occur immediately  af- 
ter the APEC conference 
concludes, when facto- 
ries ramp up production 
to make up for the losses 
incurred and when roads 
become clogged as trucks 
rush to deliver goods that 
were in shortage during 
the conference. 

However, there is a 
shimmer of hope among 
the waves of discontent. 
One observer noted that 
the events surround- 
ing the APEC conference 
demonstrate the Chinese 
government's ability to 
significantly improve air 
quality within a short pe- 
riod of time. In the future, 
the Chinese government 
may be able to implement 
similar strategies to control 
air pollution and create a 
healthy China for its 1.3 
billion citizens, regardless 
of whether or not foreign- 
ers are in town. 


face, frantically spells the 
word. You hear an eraser 
being rubbed against pa- 
per to your left, and swift 
as a feather, your neigh- 
bor’s answer sheet has 
been flown to the ground. 
Do you dart your eyes and 
look to your left? Or do 
you hold up to your hon- 
est upbringing and ignore 
the paper on the floor, 
even if it could save your 
test? Would you really 
resort to cheating? Being 
exposed to situations like 
this in life is inevitable, 
but do we act? Being the 
creative individual you 
are, the answer is yes. 

A study by Francesca 
Gino of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Dan Ariely from 
Duke University asks if 
creativity is always ben- 
eficial. They discuss the 
bad side of creativity, 


Emerson talk reflects on 
nature of science néws 


NEWS, From B7 
to come up with an ar- 
ticle about zombie ants 
that fall into a black 
hole,” she joked. 

In other words, SN 
‘seeks to increase the sci- 
entific knowledge , base 
of its readers by putting 
facts behind hot top- 
ics already on the table. 
For example, an article 
published at sciencenews. 
org on Monday is titled 
“Iguanas’ one-way air- 
flow undermines usual 
view of lung evolution.” 
At first glance, this arti- 
cle uses the strange, eso- 
teric image evoked by the 
mention of an iguana and 

_ the Doane ideological 
tug-of-war between cre- 
- ationism and evolution 
to grab the reader’s atten- 
tion and explain the evi- 
dence discovered about 
the iguana. While the 
title of this article may 
not seem sensationalistic, 
it is making news of facts. 
It could arguably still be 
breaking news to some. 
What is breaking news, 
then? Do my articles 


about Ebola make the cut 


for “breaking news,” or is 
the appeal of my stories 


. ee at nga paint — 
eae, 


What makes this job 
even more precarious, 
I'd argue, is summed up 
in the concluding state- 
ments of Emerson’s pre- 
sentation. 

“A lot of people shut 
down when they hear 
‘science.’ [The disinter- 
est] goes back to middle 
school and high school. 
[Science] wasn’t pre- 
sented in a way that was 
interesting. If it was, 
then everyone would be 
science-positive. If every 
person felt empowered 
[by their knowledge of 
science], then they’d be 
interested in it... It’s fas- 
cinating stuff. . It’s the 
real world we live in,” 
she said. 

Even if you do not at- 
tend Hopkins to study 
some form of science, 
you have most likely 
written some kind of 
scientific report, even 
if it was just in middle 
school. As a science read- 
er (and perhaps writer), 
has your view of wheth- 
er or not news about sci- 
ence has an evocative 
appeal been affected and 
perhaps slanted by tra- 
ditional notions of what 
is strikingly interesting 
or eye-catching? From 
where do these notions 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


By CATIE PAUL 


Seience & Technology Editor 


A mosquito is small- 
er than a paperclip, but 
it can potentially take 
down a human with just 
a bite. Recently, a scien- 
tist has found a strain of 
bacteria that, if ingested 
by a mosquito, may kill it 
as well as prevent it from 
passing on two serious 
diseases, malaria and 
dengue. Although this 
research is still in its in- 
fancy, it could someday 
be used to end the threat 
of malaria. 

The bite of an infected 
mosquito can transmit 
either malaria or dengue 
fever. Mosquitoes are 
home to a parasite from 
the genus Plasmodium 
that can pass on malaria, 
which causes symptoms 
such as fevers, vomiting 


| and headaches. A mos- 


quito-borne virus called 
the dengue virus causes 


| dengue fever. The symp- 
toms of dengue are joint 


where they propose that 
creative individuals can 
be more dishonest. To test 
this idea, they adminis- 
tered five experiments 
that measured whether 
cheating occurred more 
frequently by individuals 
who. were creative. They 
also measured if dispo- 


cleans up for Hopkins scientists use bacteria to fight malaria 


and muscle pain, skin 
rashes and_ headaches. 
Combined, there were 
about 319 million cases 
of these diseases in 2010 
alone. 

So far, scientists have 
focused on decreasing 
mosquito populations as 
the most effective way 
to fight these illnesses, 


more often 


flexibility is the ability 
to restructure knowledge 
in different ways depend- 
ing on the situation. The 
study ultimately con- 
cludes that if one pos- 
sesses these two traits, 
then dishonest behavior 


is promoted in any situa- | 
tion where there is room | 


sitional to jus- 
creativ- % tify po- 
ty is @ Samhitallango tens 
better self-in- 
predic- ‘ terested 
tor of GUest Columnist vehav- 
unethi- ior. 

cal be- I find 
havior than intelligence. these conclusions to be 
In these experiments, par- especially fascinating 


ticipants had the oppor- 
tunity to behave dishon- 
estly by overstating their 
performance and, there- 
fore, earn more money. 
After analyzing all five 
experiments, there was 
surprisingly conclusive 
data that showed creativ- 
ity being positively as- 
sociated with dishonesty. 
Even more, creativity 
promotes dishonesty by 
increasing individuals’ 
ability to generate reasons 
to justify their unethical 
behavior. To answer the 
main question Gino and 
Ariely proposed, it is pos- 
sible that creative think- 
ing has a hidden cost in 
the form of increased 
dishonesty when used to 
resolve ethical dilemmas. 
The paper defines the 
creative process as hav- 
ing two main compo- 
nents, the first as diver- 
gent thinking and the 
second as cognitive flexi- 
bility. Divergent thinkers 
are classified as individu- 
als who develop origi- 
nal ideas, and cognitive 


because of the positive 
light Americans shed on 
creativity. Our society 
encourages creativity. 
We foster creative ideals 


from a young age, mak- | 


ing young kindergartners 
finger paint and exposing 
children to music. The 
creative individuals in 
our society are our inno- 


vators. They produce Ap-. 


ple products and technol- 
ogy. Even Albert Einstein, 
commonly considered a 
genius, said, “Imagina- 
tion is more important 
that knowledge.” But if 
we hold the arts and cre- 
ativity to such high stan- 
dards in our society, how 
is it that the correlation to 
dishonesty is so unappar- 
ent? The art-loving third- 
grader presented with 
the chance to cheat on his 
spelling quiz would be 
more than likely do so. 
According to Ariely’s and 
Gino’s study, the student, 
because of his creative 
nature, would cheat and 
also be able to justify his 
bad deed to himself. 


eis eas star 


since there are no vac- 
cines and few effective 
treatments. Current con- 
trol methods include 
spraying with DDT and 
using bed nets. 

George Dimopoulos, 
a microbiologist and im- 
munologist at the Bloom- 
berg School of Public 
Health, is interested in 
a different area of re- 
search. Dimopoulos and 
his fellow researchers 
believe that if they can 


| interrupt the interaction 


between the mosquito 
and the parasite or vi- 
rus, the mosquito would 
be unable to pass on the 
disease to a human. 

The researchers found 
that if they fed antibiotics 
to a mosquito, the mosqui- 
to could be infected with 
more pathogens than mos- 
quitoes not fed antibiotics. 
This implies that the bacte- 
ria in the mosquitoes’ guts 
are acting against these 
organisms. 

“This finding prompt- 
ed us to go out in the 
28) 


as 
Rete 


He peaced to see if 
any bacteria naturally 
found in the mosquito 
gut could block trans- 
mission of the malaria 
parasite or dengue virus. 

The researchers flew 
around the world to 
catch mosquitoes, from 
Panama to Zambia to 
Puerto Rico. They used 
a human-landing catch, 
which means that a hu- 
man being was used as 
bait, and when a mos- 
quito landed on him, it 
was snatched up before it 
could bite. This way, they 
were able to catch the 
mosquitoes that actually 
feed on humans. 

Once they had their 
mosquitoes, the scien- 
tists dissected their guts 
and identified the bacte- 
ria living inside. The re- 
searchers fed these bac- 
teria to mosquitoes and 


then infected them with © 


malaria and dengue. 
Several different strains 
of bacteria inhibited the 
malaria parasite and 
dengue virus. However, 
one strain, Chromobac- 


terium, stood out. Chro- © 


mobacterium not only 


udyin: Be 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Hopkins scientists have found a bacterium that keeps mosquitoes from passing on malaria to people. 


prevents mosquitoes 
from getting malaria and 
dengue, but it also short- 
ens the life spans of the 
mosquitoes in which it 
resides. 

Although Dimopou- 
los believes that they are 
at least ten years away 
from turning his _ re- 
search into a viable way 
to control malaria, he, has 
a plan for how it could be 
utilized. Scientists in Is- 
rael have come up with 
a device called a honey 
trap, basically a bird 
feeder for mosquitoes. 
It can be loaded with 


-Chromobacterium-laced 


nectar’ that mosquitoes 
will snack on. Once the 
mosquitoes are infected 
with Chromobacterium, 
the idea is that they ei- 
ther won't live long 
enough to infect anyone, 
or the bacteria will pre- 
vent them from passing 
on the parasite. The sci- 
entists also isolated the 
chemical that makes this 
bacterium so effective, 
pihey hepa te use it to 


malaria and dengue. 


Dimopoulos acknowl- 
edges some criticisms of 
his work. He has not yet 
done enough research 
to know if mosquitoes 
will become resistant to 
Chromobacterium over 
time. Also, introducing 
Chromobacterium to the 
environment would ex- 


- pose humans to it, and 


no one yet knows the 
extent of this safety con- 
cern. Despite these ob- 
stacles, investors are in- 
trigued by Dimopoulos’s 
discoveries. : 
“There are already 
some entrepreneurs 
that are knocking at our 
door,” Dimopoulos said. _ 
His long-term goal is 
to use not just one but a 
combination of different 
bacteria to combat malar- 
ia and dengue. These bac- 


_teria would be utilized in 


conjunction with other - 
vector-control methods, 
since malaria cannot be 
eradicated by just one 
Strategy. 

“It’s like a war: You 
have to have all types of 
weapons to win it,” Di- 
mopoulos said. 


s 


Koalas provide evidence about human genome 


KOALA, From B7 

This is precisely what 
Alfred Roca, an Animal 
Sciences professor at the 
University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, and 
his research team set out 
to do. In their study re- 
cently published in the 
Oxford Journals’ Mo- 
lecular Biology and Evolu- 
tion, Roca and the other 
researchers identified 39 
distinct KoRVs as endog- 
enous — that is, retro- 
viruses that are passed 
down from either parent. 
Only one of the,39, how- 


the bo ant 
Wala caine 


aa) Want fy 
ag a AI bed 


ever, originated ftom both 
arents. This ‘indicates - 


genization is still in the 
initial part of its process, 
as the ERVs are prolifer- 
ated at low frequencies 
from large numbers. | 
For the ERVs that do 
get passed down, koa- 
las have an inbuilt DNA 
repair mechanism. This 
keeps the rate of muta- 
tion very low. As a re- 


sult, Roca’s” team was_ 
able to estimate it was — 


about 50,000. years” eee 
when the KoRVs wi 


first integrated ‘into “the 


koala’s germ line. This is 
relatively recent tim 
parison with other 


cies, which have E s 


o- ae 


lion years old and have 
accumulated mutations 
over time. 


The — endogenization 


_ process of the retrovirus 
is not without some con- 


sequence on the koalas. 
According to Roca, it is 
likely that the koala host 
has suffered a decrease in 


fitness since the thousands — 
of years that the virus has — 


been integrated. The ad- 


aptation process between. 


the host and the newly 
internalized virus is not 


a smndoth: ‘one and can ae 
ae 


However, the retrovi- 
ruses are not always det- 
rimental to the hosts. As 
the virus gradually be-_ 
comes a part.of the host, 
it evolves characteristics 
that are beneficial to not 
only itself, but also, in’ - 
effect, the host, Or ex- 
ample, in mammals ERVs_ ares 
are. associated | oN 
cental develop 
the protection of 
against other 
intense virus 
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he inability of 
central nervous 


system (CNS) 
neurons to re- 
generate  con- 


stitutes the greatest chal- 
lenge to the development 
of therapies for nervous 
system disorders and in- 
juries. Unlike muscle or 
skin tissue, neurons in the 
brain and the spinal cord 
suffer from a severe regen- 
erative failure. This lack 
of regenerative ability ex- 
plains why neurodegen- 
erative disorders and trau- 
matic injuries to the CNS 
are so devastating. For 
example, there are 200,000 
people currently living 
in the United States with 
Spinal Cord Injury, accu- 
mulating a lifetime cost of 
up to $3 million. Neurode- 
generative diseases» such 
as Alzheimer’s, comprise 
a significant economic and 
social burden to individu- 
als and society. 

Because the CNS lacks 
the ability to repair itself, 
damage to the brain and 
spinal cord is often ir- 
reversible and results in 
the permanent loss of im- 
portant functions such as 
cognition and motor be- 
havior. More importantly, 
there is not single drug or 
therapy that can reverse 
or even slow neuronal 
loss. The lack of a success- 
ful treatment or cure com- 
pels the clinical need for 
more efficacious therapy 
that satisfactorily restores 
neurons or halts the pro- 
gression of diseases. 

In our search for this 
successful therapy, one 
animal may hold the key 
to unlocking the secret 
to the next generation of 
brain repair therapeutics. 
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Striped and no longer than 
one and a half inches, ze- 
brafish (Danio rerio) have 
the remarkable ability to 
regrow parts of many or- 
gans that we cannot, in- 
cluding the heart and the 
brain. Although this abil- 
ity to regenerate the brain 
has fascinated neuroscien- 
tists for years, the biologi- 
cal mechanism underlying 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
Fishing for better brain repair therapeutics 80 million bacteria 
translerred in a kiss 


How 


grow their brains? Before 


do zebrafish re 


delving into this ques- 


tion, let’s first discuss 
neural regeneration in the 
context of mammals. One 
canonical hypothesis to 
explain mammalian neu- 
ral regenerative failure is 
the CNS envi- 


ronment that inhibits suc 


inherent 


cessful regeneration. For 


this neural regenerative instance, sensory neurons 
success remains elusive. have one axon that splits 
Understanding what into two different pro- 
makes zebrafish brains cesses: one heads to the 
different spinal 
than ours COTd, 


is the mil- 
lion dollar 
question 
in the de- 
velopment 
of more effective brain re- 
pair strategies. 

First of all, why would 
anyone even consider us- 
ing zebrafish to study 
human diseases? The 
zebrafish has a com- 
pletely tractable genome 
that is easily amenable 
to genetic manipulation 
techniques, paving the 
way for studies into the 
function of genes. The 
fish genome also has 85 
percent homology with 
the human gene coun- 
terparts and is capable of 
expressing human genes 
with phenotypes. Con- 
sequently, the zebrafish 
is an established model 
to study many different 
neurological diseases, in- 
cluding epilepsy and Lou 
Gehrig’s disease. Further- 
more, zebrafish are cheap, 
easy to maintain and are 
able to produce hundreds 
of embryos at once, mak- 
ing them a cost-effective 
and high-throughput ani- 
mal model. 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


and the 
other 
heads 
to the 
ee 
riphery — the skin, for 
example. Whereas the 
peripheral branch can re- 
generate from a cut, the 
central branch cannot. 

Subsequent studies 
show that astrocytes, a 
type of non-neuronal sup- 
port cell, could be respon- 
sible for the inhibitory 
environment in the CNS. 
Following traumatic inju- 
ries, astrocytes swell up 
in a process known as re- 
active gliosis. Astrocytes 
then release a set of fac- 
tors that form a physical 
barrier Around the injury 
site called a glial scar. Al- 
though this barrier seems 
to prevent the spread of 
damage to other areas, it 
also prevents axons from 
regrowing. 

Strikingly, zebrafish do 
not form a glial scar, a scar 
formed from non-neuro- 
nal cells in the nervous 
system. After research- 
ers poked a hole in their 
heads, the zebrafish brains 


remarkably recovered 


completely within a year. 
There is no discernible dif- 
ference between the injury 
site right after injury and 
one year later, as if nothing 
had happened 

What accounts for this 
lack of a glial scar? In- 
terestingly, there is still 
a contentious debate in 
the zebrafish field about 
whether or not bona fide 
astrocytes exist in the ze- 
brafish nervous system. 
During the early devel- 
opment of the nervous 
system, known as 
radial glia serve as pro- 
genitor cells. After devel- 
opment, radial glia lose 
their long processes and 
become astrocytes or 
neural stem cells in the 
adult brain. In zebrafish, 
however, it seems that 
radial glia only become 
adult neural stem cells, 
since no one has been 
able to definitively iden- 
tify an astrocyte in the 
zebrafish nervous sys- 
tem. Without astrocytes, 
it may be possible that 
zebrafish cannot form a 
glial scar, allowing neu- 
ronal regeneration to oc- 
cur in a permissive envi- 
ronment. 

At the end of the day, 
there is still a lot to learn 
about neuronal regenera- 
tion in both the zebrafish 
and mammalian brains. 
Of course, a zebrafish is 
not a human. However, 
if we can understand 
the similarities and dif- 
ferences between the ze- 
brafish regenerative suc- 
cess and the mammalian 
failure, we may be able to 
develop novel therapies 
aimed at enhancing the 
regenerative response in 
humans. 
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By ELIZABETH LIU 
Staff Writer 


Warm fuzzy 
are not the only things be- 
ing shared when you kiss 
someone — a study pub- 
lished in science journal 
Microbiome reveals that a 
single, 10-second kiss can 
transfer as many as 80 mil- 
lion bacteria. The study 
also discovered that cou- 
ples who kiss each other 
more than nine times a day 
share similar communities 
of oral bacteria. 

The microbiome, 
which is the huge eco- 
system of more than 100 
trillion microorganisms 
that live in our bodies, is 
essential for keeping us 
healthy. The mouth alone 
hosts more than 700 vari- 
eties of bacteria. 

The two-part study 
was performed by a team 
of researchers from the 
Netherlands Organisa- 
tion of Applied Scientific 
Research. In the first part, 
they asked 21 couples to 
fill out questionnaires for 
their kissing behavior, 
such as how frequently 
they kissed each other in 
the past year and when 
they had last kissed. After 
the questionnaire, the re- 
searchers collected sam- 
ples of each individual’s 
oral bacteria by swabbing 
their tongues and collect- 
ing saliva. As it turns out, 
couples who reported that 
they kiss very frequently 
had more similar commu- 
nities of bacteria in their 
saliva compared to those 
who rarely shared a peck. 


feelings 
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For the second, con- 
trolled part of the experi- 
ment, one member of each 
couple drank a probiotic 
drink that contained spe- 
types of bacteria 
including Lactobacillus 
and_ Bifidobacteria. Af- 
ter a 10-second kiss, the 
researchers found that 
the quantity of probiotic 
bacteria in the receiver's 
saliva rose threefold. The 
calculations, which are 
based on average trans- 
fer values and a number 
of assumptions related 
to bacterial transfer, the 
kiss contact surface and 
the value for average sa- 
liva volume, come out to 
a total of 80 million bacte- 
ria that were transferred 
with the kiss. 

Researchers believe 
that the similarity in oral 
bacteria amongst couples 
could also be due to other 
variables, such as similar 
lifestyles, diets and per- 
sonal care habits. 

But before you start 
regretting last weekend's 
hookup, researchers think 
this could actually be a 
very good thing — the 
bacteria that were trans- 
ferred do not do much 
harm and could even help 
deter pathogenic bacteria 
from moving in by just 
taking up space. Other sci- 
entists suggest that French 
kissing could help shape 
the immune system. Kiss- 
ing provides access to a 
huge number of microor- 
ganisms, and exposure to 
someone else’s non-patho- 
genic bacteria could help 
build up immunity. 
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By KYLE GILLEN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team kicked off 
their season last Saturday 
at home as they hosted 
the Mike Durgala basket- 
ball tournament. 

The opening cam- 
paign of the Lady Jays 
was against the Whittier 

College Poets. The game 
remained close through- 
out, twice coming within 
three points, yet Hop- 
kins took a commanding 
eight-point lead at half 
time. The Lady Jays were 
able to maintain their 
position and finish with 
a 61-55 win. 


The three Hopkins 
guards, junior Katie 
Clark, junior Liz Tom- 


masi and senior Alyssa 
Fleming, led the Hopkins 
offense by combining for 
36 points. On defense, 
Hopkins forwards senior 
Ciara McCullagh and 
classmate Haley Bush 
went for 16 rebounds to- 
gether on the day. 

Hopkins was able to 
force 21 turnovers in 
the contest to help with 
the opening day win, 
which advanced them 
to the championship of 
the tournament against 
the University of Puget 
Sound. 

On the following day, 
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Haley Bush was named to the All-Tournament team for Hopkins. 
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Lady Jays fall in finals versus Puget Sound Football completes 
undefeated season 


the Lady Jays fell in a 
rough 83-54 game. The 
tournament loss began 
with a 13-0 Puget Sound 
lead, which they never re- 
linquished. 

Hopkins shot a mea- 
sly 19 percent in the 
first half and lost the re- 
bound competition 28-14, 
leading to a 47-24 Puget 
Sound lead at half. 

The Lady Jays im- 
proved in the second half, 
upping their shooting 
percentage to 37 percent; 
however, their opponent 
proved to be too strong. 

The University of 
Puget Sound was led by 
Katy Ainslie, a senior 
forward who finished the 
game with 20 points and 
nine rebounds. She went 
home withthe Durgala 
tournament MVP trophy. 
Alexis Noren, a sopho- 
more guard, had a dou- 
ble-double with 10 points 
and 12 rebounds, while 
adding an _ additional 
eight assists. Ainslie and 
Noren were joined by 
teammate Amanda For- 
shay on the All-Tourna- 
ment team. 

The bright spot for 
the Lady Jays came from 
Bush, who had 13 points 
and nine rebounds in the 


loss. Her weekend's per- 
formance landed Bush on 
the All-Tournament team. 

Yet the Lady Jays 
weren't satisfied with 
their final weekend per- 
formance. 

“We didn’t run our 
stuff. We need to execute 
better, be more relaxed, 
look for the extra pass and 
settle into our offense,” 
Tommasi said. 

Hopkins will head 
back into action on Sat- 


urday to face conference | 


opponent Ursinus. As the 
Lady Jays look to rebound 
from this past weekend, 
they must quickly regain 
their confidence. 

Even though the young 
season has seen highs and 
lows, the team remains 
very optimistic. 


“T think that this year | ; 


has the potential to be 
one of our best seasons. 
We have girls who are 
all capable of scoring and 
contributing. We have a 
strong bench and great 
chemistry. We all just 
want to win, and that 
drive... can take us really 
far” Tommasi said. 


The team is _ head- 


ing into Conference play | 


as the favorites to bring 
home the title this year. 


Wrestling goes 1-2 at Washington & Lee 


By NICK 
RAMANATHAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
wrestling team took part 
in three early season 
matches at Washington & 
Lee on Sunday. The Jays 
defeated Huntingdon 36- 
12 but lost to Lycoming 
40-3 and to Ohio North- 
ern 44-3. 

In the team’s first 
match against Lycoming, 
senior Paul Bewak defeat- 
ed freshman Kyle Drick 
(11-7 [0-3]). All of the other 
Jays lost their matches. 
Among the defeated was 
sophomore Jared  For- 
man, who lost to fresh- 
man Brandon Rudy (14-6 
[24-3]). Forman, though, 
said he learned from the 
experience. 

“In the first match of 
the day, personally I felt 
my defense was lacking,” 
Forman said. “I had some 
major holes that my op- 


ponent took advantage — 


of. These matches are re- 
ally for us to learn and 
improve, so this lapse in 
my defense has shown me 
_ what I need to work on.” 

Lycoming’s Nolan 
Barger and Willie Alford 
won by forfeit with scores 
of [19-3] and [30-3], respec- 
tively. The outome was a 


Football 
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40-3 win for Lycoming. 

In the second match of 
the day, Hopkins fell to 
Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity 44-3. Again, Bewak 
provided Hopkins with 
its only victory after a 4-2 
[0-3] win over freshman 
Brad Taton. According to 
Forman, while the loss 
was disappointing, the 
team was able to focus on 
its next match. 

“The best word to de- 
scribe it would be disap- 
pointment,” Forman said. 
“It’s really difficult to take 
that many losses in a row. 
It doesn’t bother most 
of our team though. As 
wrestlers, especially by 
the time we are in college, 
we have become very 
good at putting the bad 
matches behind us and 
focusing on improving for 
the next match.” 

Ohio Northern’s Colt 
Lovejoy, Aaron Adkins 
and Dillon Brancheu won 
by forfeit with scores of 
[23-3], [32-3] and [38-3], re- 
spectively. - 

In its final match, Hop- 
kins triumphed over Hunt- 
ingdon 36-12. This time, 
each and every Hopkins 
wrestler won his match. 
Despite the blowout vic- 
tory, Forman said the team 
kept things in perspective. 

“As exciting as it was 


W. Basketball 


~~ Nov. 16, 2014 
_ vs. Puget Sound 


to get that win, and trust 
me, it felt like we needed 


seemed optimistic. 


| Green Terror. 
| was 9-0 
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The senior class has accumulated a 40-4 record in their four years. 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Writer 


The Jays football team 
finished off their perfect 
10-0 regular season on 
Saturday with a 48-17 vic- 
tory against the McDaniel 
Hopkins 
in conference 


| play, giving them a fourth 


| straight outright Centen- 
junior Evan Krumheuer | 


nial Conference title. 
With their victory Sat- 
urday afternoon, the Jays 
earned the Centennial 
Conference’s automatic 
NCAA tournament berth 
to go with their confer- 
ence championship. The 


Jays’ domination of the . in_ its first pos 


conference continued as 
they cruised to their 14th 
straight victory over the 


| Green Terror. 


it, we still went 1-2 on the “Well, we’ve had to | 
day,” Forman said. “Our deal witha little adversity 
team holds early on, 
avery high mainly in- 
standard juries, that 
for itself, has result- 
and each ed in us 
member of counting 
the team a lot more 
carries that on some 
with them. of our 
While the younger | 
win was PON Ye See, 
very nice, Krum- 
we have a heuer said. 
lot of work “Tm really 
to do.” excited to 
Despite see how 
the team’s they _re- 
12 record HOPKINSSPORTS.COM spond and 
for the Bewak was 3-0 and recordedapin. develop 
day, the as we con- 


Jays were encouraged by 
sterling individual perfor- 
mances from some of their 
wrestlers. Bewak, the all- 
time winningest wrestler 
at Hopkins already, con- 
tinued his early-season 
success by going 3-0. on 
the day with a pin. 

Vallis, | McLaughlin, 
Forman and Flannery all 
recorded pins on the day, 
and Vallis and McLaugh- 
lin’s falls were picked up 
in the first period of their 
matches. 

When asked about the 
team’s early struggles, 
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~ Nov. 16, 2014 
vs. Keuka. 

W, 71-55 
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tinue the season. They 
have . already seen im- 
provements in just a few 
short weeks. Our goal is 
to peak at the right time, 
in February and March, 
and though we have a lot 
of work to do, I think we 
have the necessary pieces 
to make some noise mov- 
ing forward.” 

The wrestling team 
will be back in action 
next weekend on Satur- 
day, Nov. 22 at the Doug 
Parker Invitational in 
Springfield, MA _ begin- 
ning at 10 a.m. 


M. Swimming 


Nov. 15, 2014 


vs. Franklin & Marshall 


Pressure on the team 
went away early as they 
pounced on McDaniel, 
taking a 21-0 lead less 
than 10 minutes into the 
game. To open up the con- 
test, both teams traded 
punts before the Jays took 
control, scoring three 


‘touchdowns within four 


minutes with the longest 


_ drive taking only two 


minutes. 

Junior Brandon Cher- 
ry started the scoring 
off with a 14-yard touch- 
down run, his sixth of the 
year, for the exclamation 
point to a five-play, 52- 
yard drive that took just 
72 seconds. Senior quar- 
terback Braden Anderson 
quickly extended the lead 
on the next possession 
with a 21-yard pass to 
Quinn Donaldson. This 
play, which put the Jays 
up 14-0, was Donaldson’s 
sixth touchdown recep- 
tion of the year. 

McDaniel tried some 
trickery on the ensuing 
kickoff with a reverse 
on the return. However, 
the Green Terror botched 
their lateral attempt, and 
sophomore Jesse Poore 
recovered the fumble, re- 
sulting in the Jays start- 
ing their possession on 
the McDaniel nine-yard 
line. Anderson converted 
from the one-yard line 
on a bootleg to give the 
Jays their fourth 21-0 first 
quarter lead in the last 
five games. 

The 21-0 lead didn’t 
last long as the Terror 
answered with a score 
of their own in just four 
plays. An 80-yard drive 
was capped by a 20-yard 


connection from sopho- — 


more Matty Callahan to 
JT Kotowski. The long 
drive, which brought 


| McDaniel’s deficit to 21- 


The Jays regained their 
momentum, going on a 
20-0 run in the remain- 
der of the first half to go 
ahead 41-7 heading into 
the break. The scoring 
started late in the first 
quarter when Anderson 
hit senior tight end Brad 
Foulke on a seven-yard 
touchdown pass. Fresh- 
man Jamie Sullivan 
tacked on two more field 
goals (25, 23) before ju- 
nior Will Nunn added a 
17-yard score to freshman 
David Brookhart right be- 
fore the half. 

Hopkins continued its 
run of unanswered cores 


tHe second hat 
sophomore Jonathan Ger- 
mano finished off a 10- 
play, 74-yard drive on a 
three-yard run. 

McDaniel then scored 
10 straight points in the 
fourth quarter, but it 
wasn’t nearly enough to 
recover from the Hopkins 
lead; the game ended in 
favor of Hopkins, 48-17. 

Anderson was the cat- 
alyst for the Jays offense, 
finishing with 459 total 
yards. He was 14-18 for 
165 yards and two touch- 
downs while rushing 
for 38 yards and another 
touchdown. Germano led 
the way on the ground, 
finishing with 58 yards 
and one touchdown. 
Sophomore Dan Johnson 
tallied a team-high six 
tackles on top of an inter- 
ception for the day. 
_ The senior class played 
their final regular season 
game of their careers, 
improving their overall 
record to 40-4 at Hop- 
kins. They have become 
the winningest class in 
school history and are 
one win behind the all- 
time conference record 
(McDaniel’s class of 2000 
won 41 games). 

Hopkins will begin 
a playoff campaign this 
weekend. 

“Having played in the 
playoffs the last three 
years, we know what to 
expect from a playoff at- 
mosphere. We know it’s 
a win or go home situ- 
ation,” Anderson said. 
“AS seniors, we're go- 
ing to do everything we 
can to make sure it’s not 
the last game we play 
in our careers. We saw 
what happened last year 
and want to make sure 
we don’t experi 
same thing.” ea 


The Jays wills start 


their postseason with an 
opening round match- 


Sn, 
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By SHANNON LIBAW 
Staff Writer 


Both 
women’s 


the men’s and 

swim teams 
won their meets against 
Franklin & Marshall on 
Saturday. The Jays and 
the Lady Jays are both off 
to strong seasons with a 
3-0 start. 

The Jays came out 
strong, winning the first 
ten events to ultimately 
come out on top 146 to 89, 

Hopkins had first and 
second place finishes for 
the first event, the 400 
medley relay. Sophomores 
Patrick Flynn and Evan 
Holder, freshman Kyle 
Otazu and senior Ryan 
Cunningham all contrib- 
uted to the first place win 
timed at 3:33.33. 

“Tt is important for us 
to swim like a champion- 
ship team even when we 
are not at a championship 
meet. The summation of 
many small successes will 
result in incredible results 
at the end of the season,” 
Flynn said when asked 


about the team’s progress 
thus far. 


In the 200 free, fresh- 


man. Luke Johnson won 
the event, touching at 
1:47.07 to defeat F&M’s 
Dennis Chen. Placing 


third at 1:49:04 was Hop- 
kins senior Aaron Katrikh. 
In both the 50 back and 50 
breast, the Jays won the 
top three spots. 
Sophomore Scott Ster- 
rett won the 50 back in 
25.20, barely beating his 


fellow teammate, fresh- 
man Jan Hagemeister, 
who then finished in 
25.58. In third, freshman 
Ronan Corgel finished 


with a time of 26.99. 

For the 50 breast, soph- 
omore Bryan Pon came 
in first at 27.63, freshman 
Michael Ashmead came 
in second at 28.38 and 
freshman Bobby Lesko 
came in third at 28.54. 

In the 200 fly, finishing 
first and second, senior 
Greg Kogut and fresh- 
man Mark Wilson had 
extremely close times: 


1:56.02 and 1:56.61, respec- 


est 


NANCY CY KIM/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The men’s and women’s swim teams found success against F&M. 


SPORTS 


Swimming breezes by Franklin & Marshall 


tively. In the 50 free, soph- 
omore Jeremy Bauchwitz 
and Otazu also finished 
with extremely close 
times, with Bauchowitz 
coming in first at 21.92, 
followed by Otazu in sec- 
ond at 22.11. 

“T think we've been 
swimming well this sea- 
son. Our positive attitude 
is really driving our suc- 
cess as were coming to- 
wards the end of a hard 
training cycle,” Kogut said. 

The Jays also did well in 
the 200 back, with Gibson 
finishing _ first, Cunning- 
ham taking second, and 
Corgel third. Freshman 
Colburn Yu had a particu- 
larly impressive perfor- 
mance, winning the 200 
breast by almost 10 sec- 
onds with a time of 2:12:28. 

Following the Jays’ 
strong performance, the 
Lady Jays also did well 
at their meet, winning 
nine out of the 10 events 
to defeat the Diplomats 
137-95. Coming out strong 
with first and second fin- 
ishes in the 400 medley 
relay, freshman Michelle 
Kim, senior Sammi Fox, 
sophomore Shirley Chan 
and junior Sean McGrath 
contributed to a first place 
win in 4:02.74. The second 
place relay team was made 
up of senior Ana Bogda- 
novski, freshmen Lena 
DiPrizito and Courtney 
Cowan, and Sarah Faus- 
ka at 4:08.09. For the free 
line, sophomore Helena 
Arose finished at 11:02.58. 
Finishing in second was 
sophomore Lindsay Kriz 
with a time of 11:03.94. 


ALH LED EOE THE WEEK 


Bogdanovski noted 
that a big focus for the 
Lady Jays was simply to 
enjoy themselves. 

“One of our main goals 
was having fun. Swim- 
ming is largely mental. 
We've been training hard 
for weeks, and we even 
did a full practice and lift 
before our races on Satur- 
day,” Bogdanovski said. 

In the 200 fly, sopho- 
more Abby Brown came 
in first and freshman Na- 
talia Rincon came in sec- 
ond. Senior Kylie Holden, 
continuing the winning 
streak, came in first at the 
50 free at 25.28. 

The Lady Jays had an 
equally impressive perfor- 
mance in the 200 back, with 
McGrath at 2:11.22, fresh- 
man Gwynnie LaMastra at 
2:12.77 and freshman Sara 
Wujciak at 2:13.32. 

Sophomore Shir- 
ley Chan mentions the 
team’s spirit as an im- 
portant factor in their 
success on Saturday. 

“Everyone was cheer- 
ing for each other along 
the side of the pool, which 


shows our great team | 


spirit,’ Chan said. 

The Lady Jays only lost 
one event, the 200 breast. 
Diprizito had a close loss 
to F&M’s Melissa Mullin 
by .12 of a second. Howev- 
er, in the 500 free, Cowan 
swam impressively, com- 
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An offensive surge led the Lady Jays to two NCAA wins last weekend. 


W. soccer heading to 
Sweet Sixteen again 


By JOHN STOLLER 
Staff Writer 


For the seventh year 
in a row, the Hopkins 
women’s soccer team 
has earned a berth in the 
NCAA Sweet Sixteen. 
The team is also only 
four wins away from a 
D-III National Champi- 


| onship by way of succes- 


ing in first, while junior El- | 


len Marcus came in third. 

The men’s and women’s 
teams are both back in ac- 
tion on Dec. 4-6 at the Total 
Performance Invitational at 
Kenyon College. 


JIMMY HAMMER - MEN'S BASKETBALL 


By TOBY MIRMAN 
Staff Writer 


As the men’s basketball 
season gets underway, se- 
nior Jimmy Hammer will 
be leading the way..The 
Blue Jays kicked off their 
season with the York Col- 
lege Coaches vs. Cancer 
‘Classic this past weekend, 
facing off with Lebanon 
Valley College and Keuka 
College. Hammer, a 62” 
guard from Collegeville, 
Pa., led the offense, scor- 
ing 17 points in the team’s 
75-70 victory over Leba- 
non, before turning it 
on to pour in 22 the next 
day against Keuka, drill- 
ing six three-pointers and 
four free throws along 
with dishing out four as- 
sists to pave the way for 
the Blue Jays. Hopkins 

would win 71-55 to take 
the Classic title. 

For his efforts over 
the weekend, Hammer 
was named Centennial 
Conference Player of the 
Week, the first such honor 
of his ca- 
reer. How- 
ever, Jimmy 
has long 
been a force 
for the Jays, 
playing in 
at least 26 
games each 


7 
a 


three- to help eve 


One Academic AII-Dis- 
trict First Team. 
Hammer’s  outstand- 
ing performance _ this 
past weekend combined 
with sustained  excel- 
lence throughout his ca- 
reer has earned him The 
News-Letter Athlete of 
the Week honors. For- 
tunately he was willing 
to answer a few ques- 
tions about what he has 
been able to accomplish 
throughout his Hopkins 
basketball career. 


The News-Letter: What 
was the team focusing on 
in the preseason? 

Jimmy Hammer: This 
preseason we really fo- 
cused on our defense and 


running our plays effi- - 


ciently. Our defense was 


a strong point for us last 


year, and we are really 
trying to make it as close 
to perfect as possible for 
this upcoming year. 


N-L: Has the team had 
any schematic changes 
from years 
past? 

JH: We 
haven't re- 
ally had 
too many 
schematic 
changes 
from the. 
years past. 
However, 
we 
practicing © 


bigete me 
ied toa 


e: 


are. 


ae aa aT a ‘ 


far, see 
~ helped 


JH: In the offseason 
I've really tried to make 
my shot more consistent 
as well as adding various 


N-L: What do you have 
to say about the two vic- 
tories to start the year? Is 
there anything you can 


ways to take away 
score to to focus on 
my ne VITAL = a rest 
toire. That of the sea- 
way ten 1 SS LARISRICS 

posing] JHr sc] 
defenses 1! Name: Jimmy Hammer eS Si 
can't nec- ers two. victo- 
GUS Sar Year: Senior ries are a 
ily predict Sport: Men's Basketball great start 
what I am_ |] Major: Economics to our year 
going to || Hometown: Collegeville, Pal] since it can 
do. I also || High School: Germantown |] 8've us 
have tried Aaed confidence 
to im- oo early in 
prove de- the season 
fensively and mov- 
to help my team on that ing on into the confer- 
end of the floor. ‘ence games. Obviously 


N-L: What was the 
game plan going out 
against Lebanon Valley 
and Keuka? 

JH: The game plan for 
both games was to to shut 
them down defensively 


and try to have the offense - 


take care of itself. Not only 


that, but to only allow one! 


shot and not give up of- 
fensive rebounds. On the 
offensive end we ran our 
plays until we got good 
shots, and fortunately we 
were able to take advan- 
tages of those opportuni- 
ties. We also tried to limit 
our turnovers. 


N-L: Do you feel that 


you are being utilized — 


_ differently than in years 
past? If so, has this been 
by design, | either to get 


you ‘more involved or to” 
teay ‘some other weak- 


Idon't feel Tam be- 


7 : prs differently 


we he 


years past. I think 
ve just executed our 
sive sets better this 
yhich has given 


sharing the ball 


has definitely 
me succeed: - 


5 
‘ 


5 2 aaa 


ly this year so” 


there are some things 
we can improve on, 
but winning those two 
games really boosted 
the team's morale, which 
will be important as we 
start playing our confer- 
ence games. We can take 
away some things from 


_ the games over the week- 


end, including cutting 
down on turnovers, con- 
tinuing to share the ball 
and making a few ad- 
justments on defense to 
make us difficult to score 
upon. If we can focus on 
these aspects I think we 
can be very tough to beat 
and can have a tremen- 
oe season. 


N-L: What goals do you 
and the rest of the team 
have for this season? 

JH: Our goals for the 
season are to win the 
conference championship 
and advance to the NCAA 
siete ew 


As the seagon aii 
derway the Jays will be, 
looking to Hammer to 
lead the way. Hammer 
will be critical for Hop- 
kins if the team has aspi- 
rations to advance to the 
first round of the NCAA 
tournament. 


sive home victories this - 


past weekend. On Friday 
night, the team disman- 
tled visiting Farmingdale 
State University 4-0 and 
then followed the blow- 


| out with a slower-paced 


victory over the State 
University of New York 


| (SUNY) at Geneseo 3-1. 


The decorated and 
dominant senior class 
of the Lady Jays and the 
team’s abundance of tal- 
ent have them playing 
their best at the most cru- 
cial point in the season 
where every game could 
be their last. 

The team’s postseason 
journey started ona clear, 
cold night at Homewood 
Field. Coach Leo Weil’s 
squad faced off against 
the Skyline Conference 
Champions Farmingdale 
State Rams who came 
into the tournament hav- 
ing won four of their last 
five games. 

It took 31 minutes 
for a team to draw first 
blood, but the Lady Jays 
scored on a strike from 
senior forward Sydney 
Teng. A recent recipi- 
ent of first team All- 
Conference honors, Teng 
bombed in a goal from 
27 yards away into the 
upper left corner of the 
net. The long-range goal 
was one of three shots on 
goal by Teng in the game 
and one of eight attempts 
by Hopkins in the first 
half. Farmingdale mus- 
tered only one shot all 
game, and in the second 
half, things did not get 
easier for visiting goalie 
Breanna Blair. 

Teng got in on the 
scoring action yet again 
after the break in the 56th 
minute but this time as a 
facilitator. After Centen- 
nial Conference Player 
of the Year and senior 
forward Hannah Kronick 
corralled a throw-in 
along the goal line, 
she flicked it to her left 
quickly to Teng who then 
one-touched the ball to 
junior midfielder Alaina 
Arthur. Arthur, coming 
from the top left of the 
penalty box, put the ball 
past Blair into the net’s 
bottom corner. — 

Less than 30 seconds 
later, the Lady Jays struck 
again. Senior defender 
Amanda Masse, sprint- 
ing towards the goalpost, 
gathered a ball headed 
her way from the top of 
the box. She tapped it 


left to Kronick who then. 


shot it into the open goal 
point blank. 
y 


' penalty 


During the game, ju- 
nior midfielder Hope 
Lundeberg came off the 
bench to deliver a lead 
pass to sophomore Al- 
exa Rangecroft just be- 
yond the fingertips of 
the diving Rams goalie. 
Rangecroft easily scored, 
capping off the Blue Jay 
route. 

The performance of 
the defense cannot be 
ignored during this 
matchup. The unit, led 
by All-Conference picks 
senior Emily Nagourney 
and sophomore Adri- 
enne Johnson, stifled the 
Rams, giving them bare- 
ly any scoring opportu- 
nities. Junior keeper Sar- 
ah Bennett was between 
the pipes for another one 
of her many shutouts of 
the season. 

In an interview follow- 
ing the win, Weil reflected 
on the game. 

“T thought it was an 
awesome performance,” 
he said. “If it wasn’t our 
best performance of the 
year, it certainly was one 
of our best. The effort was 
great, the skill was great; 
it just seemed like every- 
thing came together.” 

The Lady Jays returned 
to Homewood Field Sat- 
urday night to face the 
SUNY Geneseo Knights. 
Battling through inter- 
mittent bouts of sleet, the 
home team prevailed 3-1 
on goals from freshman 
Bailey Monaco, Arthur 
and Kronick. ' 
- Monaco started the 
scoring rather quickly 


_when she volleyed in a 


beautiful cross far post 
from senior defender 
Allie Baker. Her 17th 
minute strike was good 
for her second goal of 
the year. 

In the 51st minute, 
Baker delivered a cross 
from deep outside the 
box. When 
Knights goalie Clara 
Aranguren ran up and 
punched the ball out, it. 
landed right in front of 
Arthur, who took one 
touch to set herself be- 
fore slamming a_ shot 
into the lower right cor- 
ner of the goal. 

Kronick scored. the 
third and final goal for 
the Lady Jays on an unas- 
sisted far post shot from 
six yards out. 

Erin Froehlich put 
Geneseo on the board 
three minutes later, 
though, to finally capital- 
ize on one of their seven 
shots of the game. From 
way outside the top right 
of the penalty box, she 
floated home a_ beauti- 
fully placed ball out of 
the reach of goalie Clara 
Aranguren. 

The Jays will travel 
to Pittsburgh, Pa. this 
weekend for a Sweet Six- 
teen matchup against the 
Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity Tartans on Saturday, 
Nov. 22. 


. 
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KNow? CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 
Two Hopkins field hockey Water Polo @ MIT, 11:20 P.M. 
players, juniors Leslie SATURDAY 
MacManus and Zoey Atabek, Football vs. Rowan, 12:00 P.M. 
earned spots on the NFHCA __ W. Soccer @ Carnegie Mellon, 11:00 A.M. 


All-South Second Team. Cross Country @ NCAA Championships 


sc ee EEE SEIS 


Men’s, women’s XC 


earn D-II] NCAA berth | 


By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 

The Hopkins men’s 
and women’s _ cross 
country teams quali- 
fied to race in the NCAA 
D-III Cross Country 
Championships this 
past Sunday afternoon. 
The Lady Jays secured 
a coveted spot in the 
championship by win- 
ning the NCAA Mideast 
Regional Champion- 
ships, while the men’s 
team placed third in the 
same tournament. The 
men’s win left them eli- 
gible to win an at-large 
bid — a bid granted to 
16 of the top 32 teams in 
the championship. 

The Lady Jays had 
four runners finish in 
the top 10 and five in 
the top 13 to help them 
on their way to securing 
their seventh Mideast 
Regional Championship 
in a row. 

Junior Sophia Mee- 
han had an exceptional 
individual showing, as 
she won the individual 
crown while breaking 
the course record in the 
process. Meehan ran the 
course in a time of 21:18, 


sophomore Tess Meehan 
(seventh/ 22:13.2) and 
junior Caroline Powers 
(13th/ 22:26.3) rounded 
out the top thirteen to 
secure the title for the 
Lady Jays. 

All five Lady Jays 
crossed the finish line 
and joined their team- 
mates before any other 
team had two racers at 
the finish line. Gradu- 
ate student Abby Flock 


(18th/ 22:32.3) and junior 


Hannah Oneda (19th/ 
22:36.5) joined the ranks 
of the top 20 finishers, 
though their efforts did 
‘not contribute to the 
overall score. 

All seven Lady Jays 
runners earned All-Re- 
gion honors for their top 
20 finishes, marking the 
second successive year 


that Hopkins has won the . 


Mideast Regional Cham- 
pionship with all run- 
ners earning All-Region 
honors. With the win, 
beating out second-place 
Dickinson by 71 points, 
the Lady Jays earn an au- 
tomatic bid to the NCAA 
‘Championship in domi- 
nating fashion. 
cy men’s cross coun- 
try team had two play- 


ers place in the top 10 
and three in the top 20 
to earn third place in the 
NCAA Mideast Region- 
al Championships. The 
team finished with 119 
points behind winners 
Carnegie Mellon (90) and 
second-place Widener 
(115). Sophomore Stefan 
Arnold was the Jays’ top 
finisher (ninth/ 25:20.2), 
a significant improve- 
ment from his 18th place 
finish last year, and good 
enough for a second 
consecutive All-Region 
honor. 

Two more Blue Jays 
went on to win individ- 
ual All-Region Honors: 
senior Austin Stecklair 
(10th/ 25:23.2) and junior 
Ryan Alvarez (22nd/ 
25:47.8). Junior Schaffer 
Ochstein (38th/ 26:00.7) 
and freshman _ Tyler 
Wolfe (40th/ 26:03.7) 
helped Hopkins secure 


the third place finish. 
Wolfe, with his 40th 
place finish, was the 


second fastest of all the 
freshmen at the Mideast 
Regional Championship. 

The third place fin- 
ish opens the possibility 
of an at-large bid to the 
NCAA Cross Country 


becoming Champi- 
the third onships. 
Lady Jay The —_ top 
in history two teams 
to earn from each 
first place of the eight 
honors. regional 
Freshmen champion- 
teammate ships earn 
Bridget automatic | 
Gottlieb bids, while 
finished 16 = more | 
36 seconds teresa mis 
behind from the 
Meehan, remaining 
earning pool are 
herself sec- selected to 
ond place compete at 
as well as the NCAA 
the honor Champi- 
of being onships as 
the only well. 
freshmen iehi.e 
to... place HopKiNssportscom Lady Jays 
in the top Meehan broke the course record. - 7° 8 
23. Senior ing in for 
Frances their third 
Loeb (fifth/ © 22:06.6), consecutive NCAA D-III 


Championship victory, 
hoping to become the first 
team to accomplish the 
task since Cortland State 
(N.Y.) in 1992-95. 

The team has main- 
tained the top. rank in 
the nation throughout 
the entire season, cul- 
minating with their first 
place finish in the Mid- 
east Regional Champi- 
onship. 

The 
will be held on Nov. 22 at 
the Golf Center at King’s 
Island in Mason, Ohio. 
The event will be co-host- 
ed by Wilmington College 
and the Warren County 
Convention and. Visitor's 
Bureau. The men’s team 
will race at 11 a.m.,, fol- 
lowed by the women’s 
team at 12:30 p.m. 

The men’s team looks 
to improve on its 11th 
place finish last year at 
the NCAA Champion- 
ship and turn in its third 
straight top 20 finish. 

The men will be com- 
peting against a strong 
field consisting of teams 
like Carnegie Mellon 
and Emory. The women 
will look to best a field 
including conference foe 
Dickinson. 


Wrestling: 
First Win of Season 


Despite struggling to 
find consistency during its 
initial matches of the sea- 
son, the Hopkins wrestling 
team ended its drought 
with a 36-12 win over 


Athlete of the Week: 
Jimmy Hammer 


After leading the Blue 
Jays in points scored in 
both games over the week- 
end and earning CC Play- 
er of the Week, senior Jim- 


Jays secure second undefeated season 


For the second consecutive season, the Hopkins football team was perfect during the reg J 
season. The Blue J jays finished off their undefeated season after defeating McDaniel 48:1 


Women’s Soccer: 
Sweet Sixteen 


The women’s soccer 
team advanced to the 
round of 16 for the second 
season in a row after dis- 
posing of Farmingdale St. 


-and SUNY Geneseo. oes 


Rone 


championships - 


Huntingdon. 
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bugarinovic, Jays take home first place 


By SI YEON LEE 
Staff Writer 


This weekend, the 
men's. basketball team 
started its season off with 
a championship victory 
in the Coaches vs. Cancer 
Classic, with two convinc- 


ing victories over Leba- 


non Valley and Keuka. 

On Saturday, the Blue 
Jays played Lebanon Val- 
ley and turned in a 75-70 
victory. The team was led 
by senior forward George 
Bugarinovic, who almost 
recorded a double-double 
with 20 points and nine re- 
bounds coupled with three 
assists and three steals. 

"I tried to stay active 
and aggressive in all parts 
of the game to give us the 
best chance of winning,” 
Bugarinovic said. “Post- 
ing hard on the block 
combined with good 
passing from our perim- 
eter players allowed me to 
get some good looks and 
free throw opportunities." 

Most of his scoring 
came at the free throw 
line, where he found him- 
self 14 times during the 
game. He ended up mak- 
ing 12 of them. 

Senior guard Jimmy 
Hammer put up 17 points 
in a solid performance. 

"I feel I played well, but 
I think I can play better,” 
Hammer said. “I was able 
to score, but I would like 
to be able to shoot a better 
percentage, as well as help 
my team rebound more." 

According to junior 


_guard Niko Kotoulas, the 


team has specific goals in 
mind for each game. 

"The team is focused 
on limiting turnovers and 
playing great team de- 
fense,” Kotoulas said. 

He was able to come 


‘the three- 


off the bench and provide 
a spark for the Jays, post- 
ing 11 points in just 13 
minutes. 

"My role can change 
from situation to situa- 
tion, so versatility is key,” 
Kotoulas said. “Whether 
we need scoring, passing, 
rebounding or just an en- 
ergy boost, I will do my 
best to add value." 

The Jays’ defensive- 
minded philosophy led 
them to their victory, ac- 
cording to sophomore 
guard Nikhil Panu. 

"Our defense was very 
active for the most part 
and kept us close or ahead 
in both games, even when 
we struggled to score at 
times,” Panu said. 

Hopkins was able to 
solidify its win in the 
fourth quarter by getting 
easy shots and converting 
at the free throw line. 

"We're at our best 
when our defense is cre- 
ating the offense," Buga- 
rinovic said. 

After an ___ inspiring 
win, the Jays were able to 
dominate the champion- 
ship game 
against 
Keuka 
with a 
command- 
ing 71-55 
victory. 

Ham- 
IM H.es5 5 
stepped 
up his 
shooting, | 
convert- 
ing 46 per-. 
cent from 


point 
range in 
making 
six three 
pointers. 


te 


ally executed our offensive 
plays well, which allowed 
me to get open with op- 
portunities to score,” Keu- 
ka said. “My teammates 
were then able to find me 
when I was open." 

Hammer scored 22 
points to lead the Jays in 
scoring. 

Bugarinovic stayed on 
the boards once again, 
grabbing eight rebounds 
along with nine points. 

The Jays showed off 
their wealth of shooting 
ability on Sunday, mak- 
ing a total of 11 three 
pointers across the board, 
with a 40.7 percent shoot- 
ing percentage. 

"I felt that we seemed 
to take control from the 
start of the game with our 
strong defense and ball 
movement on offense,” 
Panu said. “It also didn't 
hurt that Jimmy Hammer 
was money from three 
point range as well.” 

According to Panu, the 
team was at its best when 
the ball was moving on 
offense, although they did 
experience a few setbacks. 


NANCY) 
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"Considering these 
were our first games of 
the season, we definitely 
had lapses on both ends 
of the floor,” Panu said. 
“Although they may have 
not been the prettiest of 
games at times, at the end 
of the day a win is a win." 

According to Hammer, 
every player is focused 
on the team’s success i 
this season. 

"We have gotten off to 
a great start for our year 
by going 2-0, and this will 
give us lots of confidence 
going into the conference 
games and hopefully’ the 
wins ¢an continue,” Ham- 
mer said. 

The goal is to win the 
conference  champion- 
ship and advance to the 
NCAA tournament again, 
according to Bugarinovic. 

"As a team we want to 
match and build upon last 
year's success," Bugari- 
novic said. 

The Jays look to con- 
tinue this early success 
when they play again 
on Nov. 22 at Ursinus in 
Collegeville, Pa. . 
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